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For the Companion. 


**MONCHEER.”’ 

I still remember distinctly, although it was 
many years ago, the afternoun when, just as I 
was finishing my dinner, I heard Ted Perrone 
shouting to me from the street. 

I ran out and found him sitting astride the 
fence, looking as if he would burst with excite- 
ment. 

“T say, Jean! half holiday this afternoon! Big 
funeral over at Bollesville, and Mr. Limcox is one 
of the barrers! Hooray!” 

Just as he spoke, Mr. Limcox, the teacher, drove 
by toward Ballesville, in Dea. Wright’s 
buggy. 





to cover the frame with it. He had brought me 
some cough syrup for a sore throat the winter be- 
fore. And when we were rigging atiny schoon-| beach. The old man was unconscious when we 
er he had volunteered to dye the sails for us,—a 
bright blue. Indeed, there was not one of us to| soon staggered to his feet and crept away to his 
whom he had not done some little kindness. 


when he had come among them a year before, un- 
der protest—not because he was poor, for we were 
all poor. But he was a foreigner and a Catholic, 
and following the fashion of most of the world, 
the people of Cedar Haven looked with suspicion 
on him because he differed from them in language 
and religion. 


But the whole village had received Moncheer, 





Two or three of the larger boys waded into the 


water and dragged the scow up again on the 
lifted him out and laid him on the sand. But he 


cabin. 


I suspect that his trouble arose largely from 


“I’m real sorry,” whimpered Ted. 
“Yes, yes,” he murmured, quietly. ‘But let 


the old man alone now, mon enfant.” | 


He seemed to recover before long from the ef- 









Mother had been putting up cherries 
that morning, and had kept me from 
school to solder the cans, so that I was 
late in hearing the good news. But the 
soldering had been finished, and I was 
ready for the afternoon’s fun. Ted and 
I started off at once, and had not gone 
far down the road before we joined the 
other boys. 

“Let’s go berryin’,” said Phil Burr. 

“Ther’s somethin’ down in Wright's 
swamps that ketches our chickens,” 
said Ted. ‘Bet ye a dollar it’s a lynx. 
Let’s get some dogs and go for him.” 

“Lynx!” said Harvey Douglas. “You 
dunce, mebbe it’s a Bengal tiger! I’m 
goin’ crabbin’.” 

The dusty road led to the inlet which 
was bordered by brown swamps and 
stretches of gray sand, and to-day was 
dark blue, and 




















sparkling in the 
sunlight. Beyond 
lay the sea. 

All the boys strag- 
gled down the road 
alter Harvey. We 
had been born and 
reared in the fishing 
village, and took to 
the water as natur- 
ally as did the crabs. 
In five minutes, 
armed with crab 
nets, we were up to 

































But the women were | 
the first to be won over 

















our waists in the 
water and chasing 


by his gentle, kindly 
ways. They were not 
used to such profound 


the brown “hard-shells” as they skurried over | bows and such deference as they received from 


the sandy bottom. 


| him. 
To this day I can feel the delight of that chase, | 


The men soon began to tolerate him as a quiet, 


the cool water plashing about my legs, the bright | harmless old body, and the boys found him a 


sunlight and the free salt breeze. 

“There’s Moncheer!” cried Harvey, who was 
near me. “Right alongside of the shore, too. 
Let’s skeer the old man.” 

The other boys, smelling mischief in the air as 
they saw us consulting, came hurrying up, and we 





| 


| 


| shrewd, merry comrade. They would have liked 


him heartily but for his terror of the water. They 


could not help despising him for that. 


Years afterwards, I heard from Dr. Debrett, 


the physician of the village, to whom the old 


Frenchman had told much of his story, that this 


all went through the shoal water together to the | physical terror was due to a terrible experience of 


shore. An old scow was lying there that had 
been dragged up and left by some clam-digger. 

The old Frenchman, Monsieur, or as the people 
in the village of Cedar Haven called him, Mon- 
cheer, was sitting in the scow, busy with some 
herbs which he had spread out to dry. 

As we drew near, he took off his faded old cap 
tous with a laugh and flourish. He was gen- 
tle and smiling, even to the roughest boys in the 
village, and seemed anxious to conciliate and 
make friends. I can remember now that there 
was a sad, lonely look in his eyes, as if he was 
dreaming of happier days in his far-off native 
land. But at that time such thoughts never en- 
tered my head. 

Back of the sandy beach where he was sitting 
in the scow was his little cabin. A rope, stretched 
between two cedars growing near it, was hung 
with clothes freshly dyed. Between his dyeing 
and herb-gathering the poor old Frenchman man- 
aged to pick up a scanty livelihood. 

“He’s the reglarest old coward alive!” said 
Ted. ‘“He’s as feared of the water as if he had 
the hyderphoby. My father says ’taint like a hu- 
man bein’ to be so skeert of water.” 

By this time we had ranged ourselves about the 
Scow. Moncheer looked up confidingly from his 
herbs and nodded to us with a smile. 

“Mats, messieurs,” he said, in his gentle voice. 
“Que voulez-vous ?” 

Now it was heartless in us to think of playing 
the friendly old man a cruel trick. He had seen 
Ted making a kite one day, and had given him 
&@u old piece of scarlet silk and showed him how 





his childhood, since which sudden contact with 
water in motion had always brought on a dan- 
gerous affection of the heart. 

Now the boys had never seen Moncheer actually 
in the water. 

“Let’s heave him in,” whispered Ted, ‘‘an’ see 
what he will do.” 

But though Moncheer was lean and old, he 
looked wiry, and the boys were a little unwilling 
to grapple with him. And so, as we were really 
afraid to touch the poor old man, we cast about 
for a safer method of accomplishing our mean de- 
sign. 

“Pull the scow down to the water,” suggested 
Harvey. 

We were all leaning over it looking at Mon- 
cheer, who was sitting in the middle. From the 
place where the boat lay, the sandy beach sloped 
suddenly away to the breakers. To start the 
scow was but the work of a moment. A pull, a 
push, a shout,—and the rotten tub was rocking 
on the surf. 

The old Frenchman had started wildly to his 
feet with a cry, but the shove of the boat had 
thrown him violently down. He rose to his knees 
in the scow and stared out at the heaving break- 
ers about him. His face was the color of lead, 
his teeth chattered. 

“Mes enfants! Boys! Ah-h, you do not under- 
stand!” and with a shudder he sank down. We 
thought he was dead. 

“Now you’ve done it! You've killed him!” 
shouted Harvey, who was always first to get into 
a scrape and first to get out of it, 








thinner and paler than before, and 
he seemed to shun the village people 
more than ever. 

Among my boyish recollections I 
find but few remembrances of the 
poor old foreigner for the two years 
that followed. 

He dyed the old clothes of the fishermen and 
packed his little bundles of herbs for the city mar- 
ket. On sunny days, his thin, bent figure trotted 
to and fro in the swamps, or up through the lau- 
rel thickets on the hills. Andas he hunted for 
his leaves and roots, he always sang, in a cracked 
voice, one song beginning, ‘‘Allons! Allons! en- 


fants dela gloire!”” “On! On! Sons of Glory!” 


At that time I did not know the meaning of this 
soldiers’ song. 

One day, I ventured to peep into his cabin. 
There was a little white cot in the corner, a fire 
with a pot of soup simmering at the side, and a 
shelf of books with rare bindings. 

Old Dr. Debrett, who was his only visitor, was 
there, and they were engaged in a heated argu- 
ment over one of the books. Dr. Debrett never 
could be induced to talk to any one of Moncheer, 
but the village was certain that if there were any 
mystery about him, the physician had guessed it. 

Cedar Haven treated the old man with silent 
but universal contempt after the day we had 
pushed him into the water. Ted Perrone’s father 
said he “‘hadn’t no use fur a man that was sech a 
coward,” and he expressed the feeling of the 
whole community. 

One day, late in August, all the men in the vil- 
lage had gone to the banks, four miles distant, in 
their fishing-boats. During the afternoon, Har- 
vey and Ted started off in an old skiff for an isl- 
and that lay about two miles out to sea. 

The boys had planted some clams there, and 
meant to bring home a couple of bushels of them. 
It is probable that they overloaded the boat. But 
this, at any rate, is certain, that not long after 
they left the island, one of the planks in the rot- 
ten bottom gave way, the clams fell through, and 
the boat filled with water. 

The sun was sinking in a cold, gray sky, and a 
chill wind was rising. I was strolling along the 
beach and caught sight of a dark object, rising 
and falling in the sea. Two figures were clinging 








to it. 


It was too far for them to swim ashore, and if 
they lost their hold of the boat, they were lost. 

There was not a boat on the beach with which 
to reach them. As I looked hurriedly about, I 
saw aman down in the marsh, and ran towards 
him, shouting,— 


“It’s Ted and Harvey! They’re drowning! 


mortification at the disclosure of his weakness. | Oh, it’s you!” for it was only old Moncheer, and 
Some of us ran along by his side. } 


what could that coward do? 

But poor Moncheer came running towards me. 
He had evidently understood my cry, and ap- 
peared much agitated. 

He drew me tothe beach, where the old scow 


fects of his fright, except that he looked still lay, and motioned to me to help ‘him in, shoving 


it down to the water. 

His face was drawn and 
set, and his voice was shrill, 
as if he had lost control of 
it. ; 

\ “Is dere no men but 
me?” 

‘No, Moncheer.” 
\ He pushed the seow into 
i the surf. It seemed to me 
\ that he was trying to look 

| over the water and to see 

only the drowning boys. 

| Ile got into the scow, 
and so did I. We had no 
oars—only two boards for 
paddles; but I thought we 
could make them answer. 

There would have been 
no trouble, if the sea hid 
been calm. But there was 
a heavy under-swell, and a 
current dead against us. 

Moncheer did not speak. 
He put all his strength into 
the paddle, but he shook 
from head to foot. I could 
see plainly enough that he 
was simply sick with fright 
in body and soul. 

However, we urged the 
old scow along until she 
reached the outer ridge of 
breakers ; there she stopped. 
Built as she was, it would 
have taken two of the 
strongest men in Cedar 
Haven to get her over that 
mighty breaker. 

“We can’t do it, Mon- 
cheer,” I said, after we had tried a dozen times in 
vain. Iwas wet with a cold sweat, and my bones 
ail felt as if they were broken. “It’s no use; 
they’ve got to drown.” 

The old man stood on the bow, shading his eyes 
with his hand and trying to catch sight of the 
boys. They were not far distant now, but be- 
tween us and them was this solid advancing wall 
of incoming breaker, green and dark. 

Even to me, who had always lived by the water, 
it looked horrible then; it was a visible death. 

Iremember wondering what the shivering old 
man, who was so afraid of the calmest water, 
thought of this. Whatever he thought, it quieted 
him. When he turned to me, he had ceased to 
tremble. 

“I must go,” he said, taking up the end of a 
rope which was coiled up in the bottom of the 
boat, and tying it under his arms. ‘You shall 
draw us in—ven I have reach zem.” 

Before I could catch his meaning he had thrown 
himself into the rushing waves, and the coil of 
rope at my fect was playing out with terrible speed. 

He passed under the breaker, but was brought 
back and again hurled out by the current. 

Harvey saw him, and understood what he was 
trying to do. Seizing the moment when Mon- 
cheer was washed nearest to him, he threw him- 
self towards him, caught the rope, and swam back 
a stroke or two to bring it within Ted’s reach. 

The next moment both boys were grasping it 
and I began to draw them in. It was an easy 
task, for the in-coming breaker dashed them 
towards the scow. As soon as they were along- 
side, the boys scrambled in and pulled Moncheer 
after them. 

He rallied when we reached the shore, and 
laughed once or twice gayly, as the women, who 
had gathered on the beach, crowded about him, 
crying, and praying to God to bless him. But 
when he tried to stand on his feet he fell down 
helpless. 

We carried him to his cabin and sent for Dr, 
Debrett. 
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Moncheer beckoned to me as he lay on the bed 
and asked for a pencil and 
then he scrawled two or three words. 
telegram, directed to some 
and written in French. 

“It is the time to send it now, 
“Quick, my boy! quick!” 

Dr. Debrett came in, and he looked up to him 
with a gentle smile on his poor, thin, old face. I 
never saw him alive again. ‘That night he died. 

The next morning, by the early train, two gen- 
tlemen arrived and hurried to Moncheer’s little 
cabin. It was said that they were men of rank— 
members of the French Legation. 

“We have found him at last,” one of them said 
to Dr. Debrett; “but only when it is too late.” 

The story was whispered about in Cedar Haven 
that Moncheer had given up his little income in 
France and emigrated, that his grandson might 
be educated, marry, and live in comfort. 

It was for this purpose that he had hidden him- 
self for years in Cedar Haven. I do not know, 
even now, how true the story was. But it is cer- 
tain that his body was sent back with great cere- 
mony to Bordeaux, and that the members of the 
French Legation, who superintended the arrange- 
ments, paid the most profound respect to his 
memory. 

I remember the quiet summer Sunday when the 
village people went in a funeral procession to the 
little cabin, to say good-by to “Old Moncheer.” 

We came last, together. The old man 
was dressed in a faded uniform which had been 
stored away for many years in his trunk. His 
white hair was pushed back from his gentle face. 

One of the strangers had fastened on Mon- 
cheer’s breast a little gould symbol attached to a 
bit of red ribbon. Dr. Debrett, standing beside 
the coffin with uncovered head, pointed it out to 
us. 


It was a 
one in Washington, 


” 


he muttered. 


boys 


“He had the soul of a hero always in his weak 
body,” “That was given to him when he 
was scarcely more than « boy for 
on the field of Marengo. 
Legion of Honor.” 


he said. 
signal bravery 
It is the Cross of the 


«eo 
FRIENDLY CONSTANCY. 


In bower and garden rich and rare 
rere’s many a chérish’d flower, 
Whose beauty fades, whose fragrance flits 
With nthe feeting hour. 
Not so the simple forest leaf, 
Unprized, unnoticed, lying, 
The same through all its little life— 
It changes but in dying. 
Be such, and only such, my friends; 
Once mine and mine forever; 
And here's a hand to clasp in theirs, 
That shall desert them never. 
’, DOANE. 
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For the Companion, 


THE FADED PORTRAIT. 


* 
Everybody on the place, from the oldest to the 


youngest, seemed to be excited about 
something. Although I was only eight years old 
and small for my age, I was of an 
turn of mind, and was very anxious 
the the excitement. 


But I could not 


greatly 


inquisitive 
to know 
cause of 
get satisfaction from any one. 
The servants, running here and there, up stairs, 
down stairs, whispering and making signs to each 
other, were 
Even 


too busy to answer my questions. 
mamma would not tell me. I remember 
how I asked her what was going to happen, and 
how she patted me on the head and told me to run 
along and play. 

Failing to get any satisfaction 
Jane,” 


, I went to ‘Aunt 
an old negro some seventy-five years old, 
who lived by herself in a cabin near the family 
residence. 

Aunt Jane had been in the family 
er’s side, ever since her birth. 


,on my moth- 
Her working days 
were over, and she was cared for by my father in } 
her old age. She had nothing to do but attend to 
the chickens and ducks and turkeys, and received | 
a share of the profits accruing from the eggs sold 
in the village market. 

When I went to Aunt Jane and told her that 
no one at the house would tell me what all the 
excitement was about, she took me on her lap 
and said,— 

“Bless your life, child! dey’s 
celebratin’ day in ’memoration of de weddin’ of 
you’ pa an’ ma. Lawsy me, child, an’ duz yur 
not know what dat is ?” 


goin’ to have a 


I confessed my ignorance, 
nothirg more. 

The preparations for the celebration of the an- 
niversary had been made in royal manner, in ac- 
cordance with the old custom of sending invita- 
tion cards memento-engravings 
commemorating the nature or character of the cel- 
ebration. This was the fifth annual commemora- 
tion, and therefore the Wooden Wedding. 

After breakfast, on the morning of the day of 
the celebration, my mother called me and my 
nurse Caroline into the dining-room, and gave di- 
rections that we should go away from the house 
and stay most of the day. 


but she would tell me 


, With designs or 


She impressed upon 
Caroline the necessity of keeping me interested, 
by making mea play-house and by games with 
other children, adding that she must not allow me } 
to come into the parlor during the day. 

I confess I felt a good deal of wonder and of 
grief at being sent into exile on such an occasion. 
Why was I not allowed to stay at home? 

But mamma’s word was law, so Caroline took 
me by the arm and led me away, muttering some- 
thing I could not understand. Pretty soon the 
sound of carriage wheels was heard on the gravel 


. . | 
piece of paper, and | 
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My curiosity to see who was there | 
but Caroline drew me away, say- 


| drive-way. 
intense, 
ing,— 

“Come, child; yer ma haint no use dar fur you 
dis day. She aint carin’ nothin’ fur you now, gal. 
She’s a thinkin’ uf dem fine folks dat’s dar to 
have a celebratin’ uf de weddin’. Come and let's 
git Marthy and Nell and Pete and go down to de 
Branch.” 

Of course, I had to obey, and at any other time 
this plan would have been the very one to entice 
me. But now I was not satisfied. 

Several hours passed; it was afternoon, and 
we were tired of play. Caroline was like the rest 
of her tribe, being a full-blooded negress, and 
she was naturally of a drowsy disposition, so she 
fell asleep, leaving me engaged with my play- 
things. 

I very soon danke away to the house and crept 
up stairs. The parlor was ringing with peals of 
laughter, the porticoes were crowded with people. 
I took my station at a window up stairs, where I 
could steal glances at the visitors on the piazza 
below. I could hear only a few things that were 
said,—not enough to give me any satisfaction. 

Soon I heard the sound of footsteps on the 
stairs. I thought they were mamma’s, and in my 
terror I crept up into the garret to hide. There 
was a great chest in one corner, half full of clothes, 
and into this I jumped and covered myself with 
the clothing. My head received a severe cut from 
something with a sharp edge, but I did not dare 
to cry; and after I heard the steps descending 1 
got up and looked to see what had hurt me. 

It did not take me long to find that it was 
the frame of a portrait. The face was beautiful. 
I was at once wholly absorbed in gazing at the 
picture, so that I forgot about my wounded 
head. I thought I had never seen such a lovely 
face. There was a sweetness and gentleness in 
the expression that completely won me. What- 
ever way I turned it, the face would seem to be 
looking straight into my eyes with a strange, 
sweet look. 

I felt that I must have this picture. 
it left here hidden away in the garret? 

Just then I was startled by Caroline’s voice call- 
ing me ina whisper. She had missed me at the 
play-house, and had tracked me to my place of 
refuge. 

“Come way frum dar, girl. What’s yer doin’ 
wid dat pictur? Bless yer soul! you'd better leff 
it be, and come on ’way frum dis place. Ef mis- 
sus ketches us here, an’ you wid dem things, 
you'll git a scorchin’!” 

I wanted to take the picture, but she would not 
let me. Lasked her if she knew who it was, but 


was 


Why was 





she would not tell me; and moreover, she made 
me promise not to say anything to my father or | 
mother about it. 

Long after that picture haunted me in my 
dreams. I shall never forget it. 

I went to old “Aunt Jane” with my burden, and 
told ber the whole story. But she gave me no 
satisfaction. That same night, after all the visit- 
ors had gone—and papa and mamma with them | 
—I asked Caroline what it all meant. She told 
me they had gone into the city to a party given in 
honor of my father’s marriage. 

I was put to bed, but could not sleep. 

“O Caroline! tell me some story,” I said, in a 
pleading voice. 

“I’se dreadful tired, chile,” she answered. 
“Haint hed no chance to sleep sence dis after- 
noon. You don’t want no story. You better 
hurry up and go to sleep, or de ugly man’ll come 
an’ git ye.” 

She left me at last, and went down stairs. The 
fact was she had an engagement, and this was the 
| reason she was so anxious to have me go to sleep. 
I waited and waited for her to come hack, but she 
| did not come. 
| Oh, how miserable I was! I had been told so 
many frightful ghost-stories by the negroes that 
my fancy was peopled with all kinds of ghosts 
and hobgoblins, and I actually trembled from 
fear. 

After a while some one came in. 
Aunt Jane. She found me covered with a cold 
perspiration, and almost as cold as ice. How 
happy I was to see the dear old woman! 





It was old 








Doubtless many of the readers of this story can 
testify to an experience of this sort. How many 
children have been neglected by mothers and fa- | 
| thers, and committed to servants who have pois- | 
| oned and perverted their imaginations with terri- | 
| ble stories—rendering them unhappy and super- 


| stitious through life. 


| 
Aunt Jane had come to see how I was getting | 


| on, for she knew that it would not do to depend | 
on Caroline, and that all the home-people wee | 
away. The old woman was incensed at Caroline, | 
and sympathized with me. I shall not forget her 
words as long as I live,— 
| “Bless yer sweet soul, darlin’! and you’se been | 
|a-lyin’ here dis long time by yerself ? Neber | 
mind, your old aunty will stay wid yer now. 


| 
| She told me some pleasant stories, and I became 


| quiet and cheerful. At length I ventured to ask 
| about the portrait. 
“Dat pictur ?” said Aunt Jane, “Oh, dat am de | 
pictur of a little girl dat I cared fur, many years | 
befo’ you was born. I don’t wonder you wants | 
to know about her. She was jest like you fur all 
de world.* 
“Like me?” I cried, “O Aunt Jane, do tell me 
; about her!” 


| henceforth to be respectful and obedient to my 


| ing beautiful story is associated with it: 


“Well, she done live in dis very neg an 
| said Aunt Jane. 

“And who was she? Why is her picture put 
away in the garret?) Why don’t they hang it in 
the parlor ?” | 

“Law, child, does you want to know? Well, 
now, if you’ll promise neber to tell on me, I’ll tell 
you who dat lovely lady was.” 

“Tl never tell!” I cried, sitting up, in my 
eagerness to hear. 

“You'll be much 'stounded when you done 
hear,” said Aunt Jane, in a warning tone. 

“Oh, tell me! tell me who she was!” I cried. 
“I love her already.” 

“Well, chile,” said Aunt Jane, in a low, solemn 
voice, “dat am de pictur of you’ own dear dead 
mother!” 

My heart beat wildly. I started up with a cry 
of joy and surprise. 

“Yes,” continued the old woman, “she died when 
you wuz a baby, and den yer pa married agin dis 
one what am yer ma now. Your own motber 
was my old missus’ child, and I wuz her nurse. 
She wuz a mighty good omun to all us darkies, 
and we all loved her so good. But you have 
anudder ma now in de stead uf Miss Lou—dat 
wuz her name, same ez yourn—you’s name Lou 
arter your own mother.” 

Here was a revelation, and my whole soul was 
stirred within me. 

It was late before I went to sleep that night, for 
a thousand new and strange fancies peopled my 
excited brain. The last thing I remembered was 
the sound of some familiar negro-song which 
Aunt Jane was humming to soothe me to sleep. 

Next morning’s sun was shining through the 
window upon my face when I awoke from the 
sleep that had brought me the sweetest dreams of 
my life. I remember wondering at the time, why 
my father had kept this great secret from me so 
long. But I see now that it may have been the 
wisest course. 

After breakfast my mamma called me into the 
parlor to say my usual lesson. This had been, 
heretofore, one of the most pleasant hours of the 
day. But this morning when my mamma called 
me, I shrank back with feelings of—well, I can 
hardly describe them now. 

She saw that something was wrong with me, 
and insisted that I was unwell. I was feverish 
and fretful. 

My father had gone away to the village early in 
the morning, before I was up. And perhaps it 
was well that he was absent, for had he been 
there, I know I should have asked some questions 
that might have done more harm than good. 

Aunt Jane was not slow to discover my dis- 
turbed condition, and took advantage of my 
promise of the night before to get me to renew it, 
and to take even an oath, that I would never let 
my father or mamma know what she had told 
me about my mother, as long as she lived. 

Matters grew worse. I became an ungoverna- 
ble child. The servants and I soon came to an 
understanding; they were old family servants, 
and they used to tell me a great deal about their 
former mistress. 

I was always ready tohear the stories they told 
of my dear, dead mother. They instituted com- 
parisons between my mother and my mamma, 
and, of course, made it out that my mamma was 
by far the inferior of my mother. 

Within a year Aunt Jane died. The old woman 
was not neglected in her death. My father had 
her buried decently, and placed a little slab over 
her grave. 

I felt absolved from my vow of secrecy. One 
afternoon,—I shall never forget that afternoon,— 
mamma was in the village, and papa and I were 
together at home. We were sitting in silence in 
the garden, and with trembling voice I said,— 

“Papa, let us go up inthe garret and look at 
my mother’s portrait, put away in the large 
chest.” 

He looked at me with the strangest expression 
I ever saw on his face. 

“My child,” he said, and stopped. But he took 
me in his arms and we went up-stairs. Many 
things, which I still retain in my memory, did he 
tell me that afternoon. 

The portrait was not left inthe garret; father 
brought it down and hung it in the parlor. When 
mamma came home in the evening and saw the 
picture, she understood all, and took me in her 
arms and kissed me. And for the first time in my 
life I called her mother. And that one word 
| meant much; not only that I had determined 


mamma, but also that I would love her and re- 
member that she was rightfully filling, and not 
usurping, my own dear mother’s place in our 
home, 


+ 
>> 





“BELL OF JUSTICE.” 


In one of the old cities of Italy, a bell was hung 
in a tower, which any one was at liberty to ring 
who had been wronged, and by it summon the 
magistrate to see that justice was done him. It 
was called the “Bell of Justice,” and the follow- 


When, in course of time, the lower end of the 
bell-rope rotted away, a wild vine was tied to it 
to lengthen it; and one day, an old and starving 
horse, that had been abandoned by its owner and 
turned out to die, wandered into the tower, and, 
in trying to eat the vine, rang the hel:. 





The magistrate of the city, coming to see who | 


had rung _ bell, found this 
horse. 

He caused the owner of the horse in whose ser- 
vice he had toiled and been worn out to be sum- 
moned before him, and decreed that, as this poor 
horse had rung the “Bell of Justice,” he should 
have justice, and that during the remainder of the 
horse’s life his owner should provide for him 
proper food and drink and stable. 


————__—__+@>--- 


old and starving 


For the Companion. 


A PICTURE AND A TALE. 

In Newstead Abbey, once the home of Lord 
Byron, hangs a picture which, for two hundred 
years, has preached with silent lips a pungent ser- 
mon on the sin of anger. 

It represents a tall, finely-formed man in ar- 
mor, holding reversed in his hand a riding whip, 
the handle weighted with iron. Beside him stands 
a beautiful boy, ten or eleven years of age, with 
long, soft brown curls falling over his shoulders, 
and large blue, vacant eyes. It is Lord Arundel, 
a nobleman of the seventeenth century, and his 
son and heir. The picture has a melancholy 
history, and represents a dastardly deed committed 
in the madness of ungoverned and causeless an- 
ger. 

Lord Arundel was finely educated and spent 
his earlier manhood in Paris. He was noted for 
a variety of manly accomplishments, and for an 
uprightness and generosity of character which 
won him many friends. 

Joined to these good qualities, however, was a 
capricious temper, which flamed into fury on the 
slightest provocation. He seems never to have 
made a strong effort to control these outbursts of 
passion. 

He was an only son, inheritor of a noble name 
and patrimony, and when he was about thirty 
years of age, married a beautiful lady-in-waiting 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, and went to reside on 
his estates in the north of England. 

A son to inherit his possessions and perpetuate 
the name and honors of his family was the most 
ardently desired wish of his heart. 

For some years this blessing was denied, but at 
last, to his intense joy, a beautiful boy was born 
to him. He became the devoted companion, in- 
structor and friend of the child, and forsook the 
world of society and ambition to forward the ed- 
ucation and moral training of the little Maurice. 

The boy was a child of rare beauty and intelli- 
gence, and his nature unfolded under his father’s 
care like an exquisite flower. The two were in- 
separable, walking, riding and studying together 
in the most devoted confidence and affection. 

The father’s pride in the child was as great as 
his love, and both were used to develop in the boy 
noble and manly qualities and to fit him for the 
lofty station to which he was born. 

Lord Arundel’s besetting sin was still indulged 
with apparently no effort at repression or cure. 
His affections were strong, and his life so tranquil 
and well-ordered, that exhibitions of rage were 
less frequent than in earlier days; but occasional 
indulgences proved that the baleful fire only smoul- 
dered and the lightest breath might fan it into 
flame. 

On his eleventh birthday Maurice’s grandmoth- 
er gave him a beautiful Arabian horse. He loved 
to feed and caress the fine animal, and “Selim,” 
as the horse was called, soon knew his little mas- 
ter and would turn his dark, intelligent eyes upon 
him with a look of almost human affection, and 
arch his glossy neck and rub his head against him 
in recognition of kindness and attention. A word 
was sufficient to control him, and the spirited 
creature knew nothing of the indignity of a blow. 

One lovely June morning, Maurice was at his 
lessons in the library with his father. Outside 
the sun was shining, the birds were making mer- 
ry ; the grass and flowers and waving trees invited 
the boy’s attention, and distracted it from his 
studies. Just the kind of a day on whicha boy 
in the nineteenth century would be tempted to 
play truant, and join some idle dog ina ramble 
through the woods. 

Maurice found it difficult to fix his mind on his 
studies, and gave careless and inattentive answers 
to his father’s questions. 

Lord Arundel became impatient and reproved 
his son several times, and on being called from 
the room to see a person on business, left him with 
an injunction to apply himself strictly to his stud- 
ies, and in his absence on no account to leave the 
library. 

Unfortunately his lordship was detained a long 
time and annoyed by the business, and when at 
length he was at liberty, proceeded to the library 
in a state of fretful impatience. 

His boy was nowhere to be seen. The sound of 
blows greeted his ears coming from the court- 
yard, where the grooms sometimes exercised the 
horses. He strode to the window and beheld 
Maurice, his face inflamed with passion, holding 
the bridle of Selim with one hand and violently 
beating a groom with a riding whip. 

The man made no resistance, but evidently ad- 
dressed some jeering words to the angry boy. He 
afterward acknowledged that he was giving the 
horse a beating when Maurice called to him from 
the window to desist. He replied that so young 4 
gentleman knew nothing about the training of 
horses, and the child, after repeating his com- 
mand several times, flew out and took the matter 
into his own hands. 

Lord Arundel called Maurice and commanded 
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him peremptorily to return to the library, a com- 
mand immediately obeyed. On presenting him- 
self before his father he strove to explain, but was 
silenced at once. He had been guilty of an act of 
disobedience, and in Lord Arundel’s mood only 
the humblest apology would have stayed the tor- 
rent of his rage. 

“Are you guilty?” he cried, harshly, to the 
boy. 

“No!” said Maurice, emphatically, the fire of 
feeling flashing from his eyes. 

Lord Arundel snatched the whip which Maurice 
still held in his hand and struck him a blow on 
the head with the handle, in which was inserted 
an iron bar. 

The boy sank to the floor without a groan. The 
whip dropped from the hand of the miserable fa- 
ther, and with a great cry of anguish he fell insen- 
sible over the prostrate body of his son. 

The cry attracted servants to the room, the first 
arrival being the groom who had beaten Selim. 

He took the boy in his arms and bore him to 
his mother’s apartment, where he lay unconscious 
for several days. When at last the flickering life 
returned and consciousness was restored it became 
apparent that the brave, bright, promising boy 
was reduced to timorous imbecility. 

Not a glimmer of reason or memory ever ap- 
peared again on the white and vacant face. He 
attached himself to his father without knowing 
him, and followed him mechanically from room 
to room, and the latter was forced to bear con- 
stantly in his sight the piteous monument of his 
ungoverned passion. 

His silly laughter echoed through the stately 
halls, and a baby’s rattle served to occupy his 
vacant mind. 

It was at this time that the miniature in New- 
stead Abbey was painted, which Lord Arundel 
bore about with him to the end of his life. 

Matthew Arnold alludes to this melancholy his- 
tory in a sonnet on Newstead Abbey. 

Mrs. Lucy L. Srovt. 








ENDURANCE. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blanch not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The toul and hissing bult of scorn; 
For with thy side shall dweil at last 
The victory of endurance born. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


—— — 


For the Companion. 


ON THE PLAINS IN A BLIZZARD. 


In October, 1881, Company A of the —— regiment 
was ordered to a post in the distant Northwest, some 
hundred miles beyond the limits of railway travel. The 
commandant, Capt. Edgar, was East on furlough at the 
time, and owing to some unavoidable delay, did not 
reach Morris, the railway terminus, until his men had 
departed in the ambulances provided for their transpor- 
tation. 

“What a shame!” exclaimed his son Frank, as they 
stood on the piazza of a comfortless apology for a ho- 
tel. “To think of (ose fellows half way through with 
the disagreeable trip, while we have it all before us!’’ 

The breakfast-bell rang, and they entered the house 
by a door on which ‘Dining-Hall” was printed in 
chalk, the letters being more remarkable for size than 
regularity. 

The dining-hall proved to be a long, low room light- 
ed by a single window, and filled with a mixed crowd 
of frontier travellers. These appeared to bea repre- 
sentation of every class from “gentlemen huntsmen’”’ 
to emigrants and Indians. One of the latter, with blue 
earrings and a slit nose, occupied a seat opposite Frank, 
and his primitive style of eating his breakfast seriously 
interfered with Frank’s appreciation of his own fried 
beef and speckled biscuit. 

“Can you tell me,” said the captain to a red-faced 
man, “if I can get a team here to take a couple of 
passengers to Fort ——?” 

“You kin; a stage runs regular to the Indian Agen- 
cy, and a team comes down there to meet it for the first 
mail.’ 

“Who is the driver?”’ 

“I be.” Having finished his meal, this laconic person 
left the room, but immediately afterwards thrust his 
head back and shouted, “‘Them as wants to go to the 
Agency had better be settling their traps and get 
ready to pile on in thirty minutes. Ishan’t wait for 
nobody.” 

‘“‘We know what to expect now, and that isa great 
deal,’ said the captain, rising briskly. ‘Hurry and 
dress yourself, Frank.” 

“Why, I’ve only to put my overcoat on,” replied the 
boy. 

“More than that,’’ continued the captain. “Go up 
stairs and put on over your flannels one of those suits 
of chamois-skin, that I bought in St. Paul especially 
for this trip. Then add a flannel shirt and two pairs of 
woollen stockings, and when that is done you can begin 
to talk about being resdy.” 

“But, father, I dei t need it. I never wore so much 
in my life.” 

“You never crossed the plains in winter before, while 
I have crossed a number of times, and know just 
enough about it to provide against all possible contin- 
gencies. I have several things to get yet.” 

Frank was pulling on his second pair of stockings 
when his father came in with these purchases. 

“Here’s a pair of felt boots for ach of us,” said he, 
handing one pair to his son. “They are half an inch 
thick and infinitely warmer than leather for riding. 
Tuck your pantaloons inside the legs.” 

“What else have you?” 

“Red pepper and some nuts; you can put them in 
the pocket of my buffalo coat; my compass and match. 
es are in my inside pocket. Now, then, I believe we 
are ready,” and pulling his fur cap well over his cars, 

the captain went down stairs with Frank to find the 
driver just driving up. 

The “stage” was a springless double wagon with a 


rickety top, drawn by a pair of Indian ponies that 
looked as if they had seen more than their share of 
hard times. The cuptain and Frank promptly seated 
themselves, while the semi-savage, semi-civilized and 
wholly repulsive Indian, who had disgusted Frank at 
breakfast, took the remaining seat by the driver. 

In ten minutes, the half dozen houses that bore the 
name of Morris City were out of sight; and in front 
and on all sides nothing was to be seen but withered 
grass, that rustled dolefully in the ceaseless wind. 
Nothing broke the monotony of the scenes but an occa- 
sional ‘‘claim-shanty,’’ which rather added to the gen- 
eral dreariness. Once in a while, a jack-rabbit reared 
himself on his hind legs to view the wagon, and then 
went off in great leisurely leaps. 

“Ttis like being at sea, only a good deal more for- 
lorn,’’ said Frank; but no one seemed inclined for con- 
versation, and they drove on in silence till noon, when 
the ponies were drawn up at a small frame house con- 
taining one room about sixteen feet square. 

*“We’ll teed here,” announced the driver, ‘“‘and you'd 
better hurry up and get at it, as I want to be started 
again. It’s too cold to fuol on the way, and it will be 
dark early.” 

A plate of fried fat pork and another one of just such 
speckled biscuit as Frank had taken exception to at 
breakfast time, formed the meal. 

“How are you feeling, Frank?” asked his father, 
throwing off his coat and warming himself by the fire. 

“I’m chilly, thoroughly chilly, without being cold 
clear through, except my feet.” 

“Feet cold, are they? Well, now is the time for the 
pepper. Just slip off your stockings and pepper the 












inside with this cayenne, and you won’t be troubled 
any more.” 

Frank had found his father’s advice too useful to dis- 
obey it, and when he had peppered his stockings, the 
captain did the same thing with his own. The captain 
also ate heartily of the uninviting dinner, much to his 
son’s surprise. 

“There is nothing like a good dinner to keep out the 
cold,” he said. 

When dinner was over the man of the house advised 
the driver to put up over night, and pointed to the 
threatening clouds. 

‘Let ’em threaten,” said George. ‘I’ve made my 
trip in many a blizzard, and I don’t think I shall stop 
for an October gale. It’s chilly, though, and I’ll put 
on my storm clothes.” He pulled out a couple of news- 
papers, folded them to half their width and buttoned 
them inside his vest. 

When they again took their seats the sun was entire- 
ly obscured by light clouds, and a peculiar whitish-gray 
cloud lay all along the west. 

George ‘“‘braced himself up,” as he described his 
guzzling, by a drink of whiskey, and passed the bottle 
to the captain, who refused it. “No, thank you,” he 
said. “Nothing is so dangerous as whiskey in a cold 
like this.” 

“Very well,” the surly fellow replied. ‘I’ve got a 
man along that knows more than you do, if he is an In- 
jun!” And the liquor was passed to the Indian, who 
grasped it eagerly and drank until the owner took it 
away. 

It was growing colder every minute now, and it was 
no longer possible to talk with comfort. 

In a short time the outline of the Dakota hills, which 
had been visible for the last two hours, disappeared be- 
hind the lowering cloud that came steadily on. 

“Tt is no use trying to escape it; we’re in for a ‘bliz- 
zard’!” exclaimed the captain. 

“Guess there’s no mistake about it this time,” an- 
swered George, who was thoroughly excited by the 
liquor, and was standing up, shouting and beating the 
ponies. 

“How near are we to a house?” asked Frank. 

‘‘Haint any this side uf the Agency, and that’s fifteen 
miles off.”* 

“Then,” said the captain, “the best plan is to turn 
around at once and make for the house where we had 
our dinner; it can’t be more than five miles off, and we 
shall have the advantage of going with the wind in- 
stead of against it.” 

“TI won't do it!’’ said George, obstinately. 

Here the Indian, who had been lying in the bottom 
of the wagon, thrust his head out of his blanket and 
took a long look at the sky, after which, without a 
word to any one, he made a bound over the wagon- 
wheel, and went scurrying back along the road like an 
animated rag-bag. 

“The varmint is scairt,”” commented the driver. “I 
sha’n’t be, while my comforter lasts; I’m uncommon 
cold, though,” and he took another drink. 

“Then let that liquor alone or you’ll freeze!” shouted 
Capt. Edgar. ‘Let me have the reins,” he added. 

“T won’t do it, I tell you! I own every hair of them 
little beasts, and I won’t let anybody hold the reins 
over them.” 

It was no use; he could not be coaxed or threatened, 





and presently the storm struck them with all its fury. 





The ponies staggered and stopped, but after bracing 
themselves, and holding their heads close down, they 
struggled on again urged by the savage driver. 

Frank, trembling with excitement and cold, choked 
and blinded with the snow, called out, “Father, don’t 
you think it would warm us up to have some of that 
man’s whiskey?” 

“No!” thundered the captain, ‘don’t think of touch- 
ing it. I’ll give him another chance for life,” and 
reaching forward, he took the bottle from the driver’s 
coat-pocket and flung it out into the snow. 

“No more nonsense, now!” he said, asserting his 
autherity. ‘Give me the reins.” 

He did not wait for George to obey, but took them 
out of his hands and pushed him into the bottom of 
the wagon, where the stupefied man lay threatening 
and growling. George tried to rise, but the cold and 
the liquor together had made him helpless, and he 
pulled the buffalo robes over him and went to sleep. 

The ponies were urged and encouraged in every pos- 
sible way, but the storm was so thick it was impossi- 
ble to guide them, and they stumbled repeatedly. The 
wagon got into all sorts of ruts and jostled them about 
unmercifully. Suddenly Frank cried out,— 

“Father, we must have lost our way! the road was 
smooth enough, and, besides, the wind is in our faces 
again.”’ 

It was only too true; they were travelling in a cir- 
cle, as is too often the case with travellers lost in a 
blizzard. 

The captain stopped the ponies, and turning them 
back to the wind, tried to consider what had best be 
done. ‘Frank,’ he said, “shake up that driver; it 





will never do to let him go to sleep; he'll freeze to 
death.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when a gust 
of wind seized the wagon-top, and sent it spinning with 
the captain and Frank clinging to it. They were so 
confused by the fall, and so blinded, that they were un- 
able to tell which way to turn for the wagon. 

“Where are you, George?” the captain shouted. 

“Hillo, thar!’”? came back the stupid answer, but 
when the captain tried to go towards the sound it re- 
ceded farther and farther, and he finally very nearly 
lost Frank, whom he had directed to hold firmly on to 
the wagon-top, in fact, to sit down on it as the only 
means of holding it stationary. 

After wandering a few feet, however, he was guided 
by his son’s voice and found him. 

“Well, Frankie,” he said, ““we are now reduced to 
our last chance, but Indians often outlive a blizzard, 
and I guess we can, We must bring the wagon-top 
round from the wind and camp inside.” 

It was not a cheerful place to spend the night, and 
after scating themselves close together and drawing the 
buffalo-robe, which had fortunately also blown out, 
about them, they did not exchange a word for many a 


the wind and the piercing cold. 


er, and the sound of the wind was deadened. “I’m 
reaily warmer,” said Frank at last, cheerfully, ‘but 
tremendously hungry.” 

“This is an excellent opportunity to dispose of my 
nuts,” said the captain in reply, and he drew from his 
pocket a quart of shelled walnuts. ‘There is not an 
article more nourishing. These and the red-pepper 
will prove as good as life-preservers to us after all.” 

Towards morning a small hole was made in the drift 
to secure fresh air, and as dawn appeared, the captain 
applied his eye to the aperture and discovered that the 
storm had ceased, and that the house where they had 
dined the previous day was only half a mile away. 
Both Capt. Edgar and Frank were stiff and chilled, but 
it did not take them long to reach the shelter, where 
they found that the only real damage done was in a 
couple of frost-bitten fingers and a frost-bitten nose. 

It was a melancholy sight, however, to see the ponies 
come struggling through the snow a few hours later, 
still drawing the wagon, loaded with a snow-drift, 
which covered the body of their dead driver. “It isa 
temperance lesson,” said Capt. Edgar. “The whiskey 
proved only an evil even in such an emergency.” 

PENELOPE DOOLITTLE. 
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THE BRAVE ENGINEER.—Thomas Fortune, an engi- 
neer on the Kansas Central Railroad, isa hero. The 
brave deed, which showed the sort of stuff the man is 
made of, is thus described : 

A mile west of Circleville, in the woods, he rounded 
a sharp curve at the rate of fifteen miles an hour and 
saw, two hundred feet ahead of him, a little child tod- 
dling on the track. He reversed the engine, opened 
the sand-box and called for brakes. 

He then ran out along the running board and jumped 
down upon the pilot. The little child did not see the 
engine until it was almost upon him, 





long hour, though they shuddered at the howling of | 
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He then faced it, threw up his hands and sat down on 
the track. The engineer leaned far over, scized him by 
the dress and pulled him up into his arms, 

— +~@> —~ 
For the Companion, 


AS THOU WILT. 


Lord! If thou wilt,— 
The way that I would choose 
Is bright, is grand, is high! 
I wish not to refuse 
That eminence for nobler lives upbuilt— 
I would exalt my race, 
Lord, if thou wilt! 


Lord! As thou wilt: 
Where’er thy hand shall lead 
My willing feet shall go, 
Nor toil nor dangers heed; 
Let life present its blade, or turn its hilt, 
My grasp is still resolved,— 
Lord, as thou wilt! 


Lord! when thou wilt; 
At midnight or at noon; 
When glows the golden morn 
Or twilight dews are borne— 
With pard‘ning mercy shrive me from all guilt, 
And let thy summons come, 
Lord, when thou wilt! 


a +> — 


C. F. ORNE. 


For the Companion. 


HOME INDUSTRIES FOR WOMEN. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Bee-Keeping. 

Almost every farmer in the Middle and Southern 
States “keeps bees ;” that is, there is somewhere in the 
orchard and garden, usually ina low, dark corner, to 
be out of the way of the chiidren, one or two boxes, 
which have grown green with age, about 
which buzz afew black bees. From these 
boxes a few pounds of honey find their 
way to the farmer’s table; but the quality 
is poor, the bees grow sickly and die 
(nobody knows why), and after a year or 
two the hives are chopped up for firewood 
because “bee-keeping don’t pay.” 

Such farmers as these will no doubt 
laugh contemptuously when bee-keeping is 
proposed as a profitable business to their 
wives and daughters. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success 
in any pursuit, and in none more than in 
bee-keeping. The woman or girl who attempts it must 
remember that it is not only labor, but a science, and 
will make incessant demands, not only on her patience, 
but on her bodily strength and intelligence. If she 
gives these to the work, it will pay and pay well. 

“T Lave kept bees for forty-five years,” said an old 
French apiarist last summer, “and I was at the busi- 
ness several years before I felt that I really understood 
it. I have brought up eighteen children, and started 
them fairly in life, thanks to my bees. What would 
you have more?” What indeed? 

Our French friend began with but a single colony; 
‘one learns in little ;” 
to all beginners. : 

Choose a place for your hives on sandy, airy ground, 
at a distance from the barnyard or any drains, They 
should be shaded by trees or thick vines and should be 
placed facing the east, about three or four inches from 
the ground. The old box-hive is used by few apiarists 
now, Mr. Valiquet, a most successful Canadian bee- 
keeper, recommends the Quinby hive as preferable to 
all others, while Prof. Cook urges the claims of the 
Langstroth. Minute directions for making each, with 
illustrations, are given in the manuals, and can easily 
be followed by any intelligent carpenter, or a lad ac- 
customed to the use of tools. 

In buying your bees, do not be tempted to try any 
“fancy stocks’? until you have some experience and 
skill, and feel that you can afiord to lose meney in case 
of failure. 

The Cyprian and Syrian bees, whatever may be their 
value as honey-makers, are not yet acclimated to the 
sudden changes of our springs and autumns. The 
Italian bees, however, are hardy, work harder than ‘he 
ordinary German black bee, are more prolific and, like 
other industrious people, are apt to be amiable. I do 
not know of any successful apiarist who now prefers 
the black bee to the Italian. But Professor Cook ad- 
vises beginners to take a colony of black bees, if they 
can be bought for two dollars or three dollars less than 
the others, as they can easily be Italianized. 

He gives the following as a “‘reasonable schedule of 
| prices anywhere in the United States: for strong colo- 


and we recommend his example 





In a short time the wagon-top was completely drifted | nies of bees, which are the only kind that should be 
over, and our travellers were as entirely shut in as bought, box-hives of black bees, five dollars; the same 
foxes in their holes. It was warmer then, much warm- | bees in the best hives, eight dollars; for pure Italians 


in the best hives, ten dollars.”’ 
If you buy in the fall, demand thirty-three per cent. 
discount on these rates, but it is better to buy in the 
| spring, as wintering bees is the most difficult part of the 
| work before you. 

Food your bees will find for themselves in any fertile 
farming country where there are fruit trees, flower- 
gardens and late wild blooms such as golden-rod, this- 
tles, and trumpet-flower. But they should have a 
special provision for them in fields of the Dutch white 
and Alsike clover (both the best pasturage), and beds 
of mignonette, asters, and borage. Buckwheat gives a 
rank flavor to the honey and injures its sale in the east- 
ern markets. 

In winter they should be protected either by chaff 
hives, by stowing in a cellar, or by being covered in 
close boxes. The method varies of course with the 
latitude. In States where the cold is intense, the bees 
should be removed to a dry, dark, perfectly quiet cel- 
lar, which should be well ventilated. An apiarist in 
the parish of St. Hilaire, Canada, where the tempera- 
ture falls as low as 40° below zero, told me that he al- 
ways buried his bees in a trough under ground, and had 
often kept a hundred colonies in that way without 
loss. 

A woman who proposes to make money by this busi- 
ness should be able to make her own boxes for the 
honey. She can readily do this with the aid of a buzz- 
saw. Sections holding one or two pounds each are the 
best, and find the readiest sale. Ten of these cost but 
a cent if made at home. 

In such papers as this, of course, only the bricfest 
directions can be given. Indeed, they are meant to be 
only suggestions of work, notrules, for it. The begin- 
ner should send for a manual which will give instruc- 
tions in transferring, swarming, feeding bees, preparing 
honey for the market. Among the accurate books 
| ols the subject are, I think, “Quinby’s Mysteries of 
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Bee-Keeping,” the new edition edited by Root; 
“The A. B. C. of Bee-Culture,” and Cook’s “Man- 
ual of the Apiary.” Write to Thomas G. New- 
man & Son, 
Ill., 


for one or all of these. Make the acquain- 


tance of other practical bee-keepers, 
all do not be afraid to ask questions. Apiarists, 
like all other naturalists, are usually enthusiastic 
in their profession and glad to impart knowledge. 

The great objection to this business with most 
women is the danger of being stung. 
some persons to whom the sting of a bee is actu- 
al poison; but they are not likely to undertake 
the work. Bees undoubtedly do dislike any of- 
fensive odor, and promptly punish uncleanliness 
of person in their attendants. They are irritated, 
too, by any fright or uncertain handling in their | 
attendants. But there is no reason why a clean- 
ly, tranquil woman, who moves quietly and be- 
trays no nervous of fear, 
stung even while handling full hives. For protec- 
tion she can, however, wear a veil tied over the hat 
and around the throat, and close-fitting, long 
India-rubber gloves. 

Now as to the probable profit. Professor Cook 
cites one apiary of fifty colonies which yielded in 
five years six thousand dollars clear profit. One 
man can easily care for one hundred colonies. 
“Mrs. L. B. Baker of Lansing, Michigan, com- 


sign 


menced with two colonics, and her net profits the | 


first year were one hundred dollars, the second a 
little less than three hundred dollars, the third, 
two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

These instances, however, seem to me excep- 
tionally successful; they would hardly serve as a 
measure for others. Our beginner must estimate 
for herself the first outlay, and the price of honey 
in the market most accessible to her. 

One apiarist, in a neighborhood where honey 
brought but sixteen cents per pound, wholesale, 
told me that he gave his daughter when she was 
twelve years of age a colony for her own. She 
had been accustomed to help him in the care of 
the hives, able to make her own boxes, 
ete. The first year the colony brought her seven- 
teen dollars clear profit, and the second, with the 
increase of a h‘ ve, twelve dollars. 
twenty, taking fifty colonies and a comfortable 
little fortune as a dower to her husband. 

A young girl strong enough for work in the 
open air could unaided take care of fifty colo- 
nies, but it would require all of her working-time 
in June, July and August. It would probably 
be wise not to increase her aniary at 
beyond that number. Fifteen colonies of 
will double themselves in a year, but a number 


and was 


bees 


,higher than fifteen does not increase as rapidly in | 


proportion; neither will 
yield double the amount 
by fifty colonies. 

If the reader begins with a single hive and the 
knowledge only of the rudiments of the science 
and gives her best effort to it, she will soon find 


one hundred colonies 


of honey that is given 


that bee-culture is a fine art, both absorbing and 


wide in its interests. 


Enthusiastic apiarians are scouring the world | 
D. A. Jones, of Beeton, | 


for new varieties. Mr. 
Ontario, for example, has his agents in Syria, 
Ceylon and the Himalaya Mountains; the 
search in some cases has been so difficult and 
dangerous that each bee has cost over one hun- 
dred dollars before its embarkation for this coun- 
try. 


The pedigree of a bee of this quality is preserved | 


as carefully as that of a noted race-horse. Bee- 


974 West Madison Street, Chicago, | 


' 
and above 


should ever be | 


She married at | 


any time 


| keepers, too, form a society of their own; a kind 
of Masonic good-fellowship exists among them, 
based upon a common pursuit which is not sim- 
ply one of profit, but elevating and liberal in its 
influence, belonging as it does to Nature and the 


out-door life of woods and field. Our reader, we 
are sure, can enter into, no better company than 
that of the bees and their keepers. 

————__ - —+@>- 


ROLL ON! 


Roll, lovely earth! and still roll on, 
With ocean’s azure be auty bound; 
While one sweet star, the pearly moon, 
Pursues thee through the blue profound; 
And angels with delighted eyes 
Behold thy tints of mount and aaaae 
| From the high walls of Paradis 
Swift- -wheeling like a glorious dream. 
| GOETHE. 


There are | 


+o, —- 
CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 


| gorgeous ceremony known to modern times. 


city wears a holiday appearance. An. old law, 
still unrevoked, requires each house to receive 


e ° : | 
three coats of white paint in honor of the occa- 
sion, and the inhabitants vie with each other in | 


the magnificence of their decorations. 

The grand procession, with which the ceremo- 
nies open, is first formed at the cavalry barracks. 
|} Sixty heralds, mounted upon cream-colored 
horses, range themselves twenty abreast before 
the door and sound their trumpets. The com- 
mandant appears and asks, as if surprised, what 
they will with him; to which the master of the 
ceremonies replies,— 

“The Czar commands thee to follow me.” 

The regiment then issues forth, and marches, 
preceded by the heralds, to the cathedral, where 
they are awaited by the clergy; then to the law- 
courts, where the judges are assembled; and next 
to the head-quarters of the various nobles, gov- 
| ernors, deputations and guilds; all of whom after 
the same formal question and answer join the 
procession. 

Thus, continually increasing, it passes on to the 
closed gates of the Kremlin. The trumpets again 
; sound, and the commander of the garrison in- 
| quires what the people want. 

“The Czar!” they cry. 

‘What for?” asks the officer. 

“To crown him most powerful of the power- 
ful!” shouts the crowd. 
| Upon which the gates are flung open, and they 
| all pass in. 
| ‘They next proceed to the palace, where, in re- 
sponse to their demand, they are joined by the 
Czar in a colonel’s uniform, accompanied by the 
Czarina in the dress of a Russian peasant. 

Thence they go, over a path strewn with bay- 
leaves, to the Cathedral of the Holy Assumption, 
| within which, beneath a scarlet velvet canopy em- 
broidered with gold, stands the famous throne of 
| Viadimir Monomaque. Beside it is a s-aaller 
throne for the Czarina, and before it a table upon 
which lie a crown, & sceptre and an ermine man- 
tle. 

As soon as the Czar mounts the throne he is 
surrounded by his nobles, who draw their swords 
and lay them at his fect. The Bishop of Kazan 
then repeats three times a formula requiring any 

| one who knows of a reason why the coronation 
should not take place to come forward and de- 
clare it, 





The coronation of a Czar is perhaps the most | 
We 
| may call it barbaric and childish; bat it is cer- | 
tainly splendid in the highest degree. 

It always takes place in Moscow—elsewhere it 
would not be legal—and for days beforehand the 


No answer being made, the Czar kneels and the | 
| ermine mantle is placed upon his shoulders by the 
Archbishop of Moscow, who says as he does 
so,— 

“Cover and protect thy people as this robe cov- 
ers and protects thee.” 

To which the Czar replies,— 

“I will, I will, I will;” thrice kissing the pre- 
late’s hand. 

He is then invested with the crown and sceptre, 
after which he himself crowns his wife, holding 
the crown above her head while both remain in 
silent prayer. At last they rise; all present 
kneel, shouting,— 

“Long live the Czar!” 

The nobles approach to swear allegiance, and 
receive back their swords from his hand. He is 
then anointed within the inner sanctuary, and 
next, upon leaving the cathedral, passes with the 
great procession through the chief streets of the 
city; the Imperial carriage, in accordance with 
ancient custom, being escorted by a guard of a 
hundred young girls of high rank, armed with 
huge bouquets. 





For the Companion, 


NEARING THE SHORE. 


Behind me stretch the lake’s green waves so far, 
The shore I left this morn is lost to sight; 
Though o’er it brightly glows the vesper star, 
ear eyes will see, but miss my smile to-night. 


Before me in the purpling twilight lifts 
Another shore, and swift my bark draws near; 
Strange lights are twinkling through its woody rifts, 
Amid whose glooms there lurks for me no fear. 
A day’s short voyage o’er an inland sea 
Is almost done, and on the stranger's shore 
I shall lie down and sleep as tranquilly 
As on the other side [ slept before. 


A little parable hides in my rhymes— 
A tender parable of peace and grace, 

More sweet than echoes of the evening chimes— 
That drift but now across yon narrowing space. 


A longer voyage I have almost done— 

Across a wide, and strange, and shifting sea; 
Morn after morn, and many a setting sun, 

Have made that farther chore seem strange to me. 
Backward I gaze o’er life’s tumultuous main, 

Till mists and fogs oppress my straining eyes, 
I would not sail that wide, wide sea again— 

So, look before me into unknown skies. 


Another port I know I soon shall reach, 
That lies amid strange shadows, yet unseen; 
For signs more sure than gleams and echoes teach 
How brief the space that port and me between. 


Yet, in its shadows lurks for me no foe, 
For Christ its warden ’s with me in the ship; 
And be my landing there or quick, or slow, 
When He appoints—D’ll let my anchor slip. 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


—_—_— — +o>— 
THE NEW IRISH LEAGUE. 

For several months we have heard but little of 
affairs in Ireland. Now and then has come the 
| report of some act of violence; a few agitators 

have been arrested, and an occasional speech has 
| been made by Mr. Parnell, or some other patriot 
| leader. 

But for the most part Ireland has lately been 
| quiet. It is not to be inferred, however, that Ire- 
land is contented, or has willingly submitted to 
English rule. Her quiet is rather that “quiet of 
Warsaw,” which is enforced by despotism and 
physical force sternly applied. 

The “Repression Law,” passed by the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, weighs more heavily upon 
| the subject island than any which has been enact- 
ed for many years; and at least has succeeded in 
bringing about an apparent tranquillity. 

On October 18th, a largely attended conference 
of Irish leaders met at Dublin. Among those 
present were the most noted men of the national 
| movement. Mr. Parnell presided, and among 
| others were Michael Davitt, the founder of the 

Land League, Messrs. O’Connor, Sexton, Dillon 
| and other Irish members of Parliament. 

This conference founded a new patriotic League 
| to take the place of the Land League. The Land 

League seems to have finished its work. It has 
| been a very effective means of agitation. It has 
compelled England to give Ireland a liberal land 
law, and has called the attention of the world to 
the wrongs under which Ireland has so long suf- 
fered. 

But the Land League’s operations have become 
so much crippled by the repression law that it 
can no longer work with the effect of recent years. 
So the leaders, who are resolved that the Irish 
cause shall not slumber, but that it shall still go 
forward as far as the law will permit, have formed 
| what they call the “National League.” 
| It may be expected that the Land League will | 
| practically dissolve itself into this new body; and | 
|that the agitation for Irish rights will proceed. 
| The objects of the National League include that 
of the Land League, which was to seek to get 
Irish land out of the hands of the great proprie- 
tors, and put it into the possession of the mass 
of small occupiers; that is, to cause the people to 
become the owners of the domain. 

But the National League is intended also to ag- 
itate in favor of an Irish Parliament; and to give 
such a Parliament the right to make laws for the 
local government of the island—a right now 
held by the British Parliament. It therefore adds 
to the object of the Land League those of the old 
party of “Home Rule.” 

The new League proposes to carry on this agi- 
tation entirely within the limits of the law; even 
within the limits of that severe and stern repres- 
sion act which has bound Ireland hand and foot. 

The task is a difficult one, certain to meet with | 
obstacles and checks at every turn. But Mr. Par- 
nell and his fellow-agitators have learned the pow- 
er of peaceful and legal agitation. They know 
that such movements educate the people to a 
| knowledge of their rights, and effective combina- 





| 


| 








| sibyl, in order to stimulate his men. 





tion to achieve them; and their resolve not to de- 
spair even yet, but to still strive for the libertics 
of their country, is wise and patriotic, and de- 
serves success. 





OUR GERMAN COUSINS. 


A lady in Virginia, being left a widow with small 
means, went to Germany for reasons of economy and 
in order to educate her children. She gives an amus- 
ing picture of the difference between our German cous- 
ins and ourselves in certain minor matters. 

She arrived an utter stranger, and after placing her 
two elder sons in the university, found boarding for her- 
self and the little children in a private family near the 
town. When they drove out, miserable enough, to 
their new home in the gray, melancholy evening, their 
hostess met them at the gate with a round, smiling face 
and a bunch of flowers. 

In her room was a table with a huge frosted cake, on 
which was the word “Welcome,” and around it stood 
the children of the house, each holding out its little 
posy. Yet the people were perfect strangers to her. 

‘The brotherly kindness which their welcome prom- 
ised never failed me afterwards,” she writes. 

But there was a reverse side of the picture. The af. 
fianced husband of her daughter came out to be mar- 
ried to her, and the evening before the day set for the 
marriage sauntered out to go through whatever legal 
form was necessary. Deluded soul, that dreamed of 
happiness with German magistrates to guard the gate! 
In half an hour he was back stammering with excite- 
ment. 

“They want a statement of my business, my income, 
the written consent of my parents to my marriage and 
a legal certificate of their marriage! My father, you 
know, is dead, and my mother in California. I don’t 
suppose she knows whether she ever had a certificate!” 

As his German was uncertain, his future mother-in- 
law came to the rescue. ‘You have not understood 
them. I will go with you in the morning,” she said. 

In the morning she explained, reasoned, argued. 
‘You will add to the other papers your own certificate 
of marriage,” was the stolid answer. 

Now she had been married by Friends’ ceremony. 
No certificate had been given her. She wrote for a 
copy of the records of the Meeting. A delay of two 
months followed, during which the ardent lover, to save 
time, roamed alone through the tour in Europe to which 
he had looked forward as the first stroll of Adam and 
Eve through Eden. 

At last came his mother’s certificate, the statement 
of his affairs, etc., etc. They were presented with the 
Quaker record, and gravely read by four officials, who 
consulted together for an interminable time. 
to the lady, they announced the decision. ‘We cannot 
grant a permit. This is no legal document. It is evi- 
dent that you have never been married at all!” 

The wedding took place on American svil. 


Turning 
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ARBITRATION INSTEAD OF WAR. 


An important Convention meets this year at Brusscls 
in Belgium. It assembles in obedience to a call of the 
“International Arbitration and Peace Association,” 
which has its office at 38 Parliament Street, London, 
but which has members in every civilized country, and 
a well-wisher in every civilized man that walks the 
earth. 

Among the English members of the Association we 
notice the names of Sir John Lubbock and about one 
hundred other liberal members of Parliament, several 
widely known professors in the universities, many men 
of prominence in the philanthropy of the time, some of 
the solid business men of England, to say nothing of 
such show names as the Earl of Derby, the Duke of 
Westminster, the Earl of Shaftsbury and several oth- 
ers with mystic titles before them and still more mystic 
letters after them. 

The list of French members embraces almost every 
man in France who has won high eminence in any of 
the liberal arts and professions, besides a great number 
of senators and deputies. Germany and Italy are weil 
represented, and Russia contributes three professors 
and a prince to the Association. 

The American members number thirty-four at pres- 
ent, among whom are Nathan Appleton, of Boston, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge, David Dudley 
Field, of New York, Senator Mitchell, of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

One man in ten in Europe is a soldier, supported in 
wearisome and demoralizing idleness by the toil of the 
rest. One woman in every ten in Europe works in the 
fields; digs, hoes, ditches, ploughs, sweeps the streets, 
carries refuse on her back, strikes with the sledge- 
hammer, draws heavy loads. About five millions of 
men are under arms, and about five millions of women 
are doing the work of those men in shop and field. 

The object of the Association is to get those soldicrs 
dismissed and sent home, and those women released 
from the toil which unsexes them. It aims to substi- 
tute arbitration for war, and thus to render armics 
and navies useless. It proposes to deliver industrial 


| Europe from the weight of taxation which has become 


well-nigh insupportable, making life one long, despair- 
ing struggle for the barest means of prolonging life. 

Is there one human being among our readers who 
does not wish success to the Brussels Conference? 
We think not. 
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AS OFFICERS SO SOLDIERS. 


“Keep cool, fire slowly. If the first shot misses, it 
may be excusable; but there will be no excuse if you 
miss at the second shot.” Such were Commodore 
Foote’s orders to his men, as they steamed under the 
batteries at Fort Henry. 

They obeyed, for not a shot was thrown away, and 
the Fort was speedily silenced. But the fact that it 
takes about a ton of metal'to kill a man in battle shows 
that soldiers do not always heed similar orders. 

There are occasions when an officer is required to 
exhibit both the contortions and the inspiration of the 
But, usually, if 
he would have them as dreadful as the storm, he must 
be as calm as a summer’s breeze. 

The troops commanded by “Stonewall” Jackson 
were renowned for their steadiness. 

“Look at Jackson’s brigade!” said a colonel to his 
wavering regiment, at the first battle of Bull Run, 
“They are as steady as a stone-wall,” 
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From that day, the great Southern general’s name 
bore the prefix of ‘“Stonewall,’’ an epithet which aptly 
described both his bearing and his character. 


The calmness of Gen. Geo. H. Thomas infected his | 
men. They called him ‘Old Reliable,’ and he, if he 
had been given to the use of epithets, might have 
named them “My Young Reliables,” so calm and 
steadfast were they under the most threatening of dan- 
gers. 

At one time, a brigade was sent on a reconnoissance. 
As Generals Thomas and Davis rode in the rear of the 
column they saw some ripe blackberries by the road- 
side, and dismounted to pick them. Bullets soon fell 
thickly around the two officers. Gen. Thomas did not 
even look up, but, continuing picking, remarked play- 
fully,— 

“Davis, this is eating blackberries under difficulties.” 

His subordinate, anxious lest his commander should | 
be killed, persuaded him to mount and retreat. 

On the day before the battle of Nashville, Gen. 
Thomas was not only over-weighted with responsibility, 
but he was embarrassed by the knowledge that he 
might be removed from his command at any moment. 
Yet the calmness of the man and his thoughtfulness 
shone out. 

As he rode through the city to the battle-field, he 


suddenly halted the accompanying cavalcade of staff- | 


officers and escort. Beckoning to him the quarter- 
master, who was charged with the issue of fuel, he 
asked,— 

“Have 
month?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Will you please send fifteen bushels of coal to Mr. 
Harris, my neighbor? I was out of coal and borrowed 
that amount from him the other day.” 


I drawn my allowance of coal for this 


—@o——_—_—_— 
WILLS THAT DID NOT WILL. 

Wills have been a fruitful source of litigation. When 
lawyers dined together in England, a hundred years 
ago, the first toast was “the schoolmasters.” In those 
days they drew up wills and thereby furnished the law 
yers with employment. A toast still popular with the 
profession is: ‘the lawyer’s best friend—the man who 
makes his own will.” 

Strange as it may seem, there are many instances ex- 
tant of great lawyers committing such grave blunders 
in drawing up their own wills that the courts were com- 
pelled to set them aside. 

Sir Joseph Tekyll accumulated a large fortune by 
the practice of the law. He left the whole of it to pay 
the national debt. The will was contested by his rela- 
tives, and the court set it aside on the ground of the tes- 
tator’s imbecility. 

Doubtless the judges sympathized with Lord Mans- 
field’s remark: “Sir Joseph was a good man and a 
good lawyer, but his bequest was a very foolish one. 
He might as well have attempted to stop the middle 
arch of Blackfriar’s Bridge with his full-bottomed 
wig.” 

A noted black-lettered lawyer of the reign of Wil- 
liam III., Serjeant Maynard, left a will purposely word- 
ed in obscure terms. His object was to cause litigation 
so that the courts might settle certain points which had 
often vexed him in his practice. The learned lawyer 
evidently felt that he owed something to his profession, 
and was willing that his estate should pay the debt. 

A French lawyer, when he came to die, was troubled 
about his obligations to his clients. He left twenty 
thousand dollars to an insane asylum. 

“JT have acquired this money,” said he, in his will, 
“among those who spend their lives in litigation. It is, 
then, only a resfitution.” 

Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield disposed of property 
valued at two million five hundred thousand dollars 
by a will so short that it was written on half a sheet of 
paper. It was distinguished by the absenee of the cus- 
tomary verbiage and by the neglect of the current forms 
of legal practice. 

The wiseacres of the law, surprised that the great 
lawyer should have drawn up a will in clear, idiomatic 
and even elegant English, asserted that it would not 
stand. But it did, much to the dissatisfaction of those 
who thought that no will should be written in words so 
intelligible that a plain man could understand it with- 
out difficulty. 

——-_- +> ——— 
A BAFFLED AMBITION. 

Peter Thullusson, a banker who died in England over 
a hundred years ago, was ambitious to found several 
great families, or, failing in that, one prodigious fami- 
ly. His property amounted to six hundred thousand 
pounds, and he directed that it should be left to accumu- 
late during a period which was estimated would extend 
to seventy-five years. Then it was to be divided among 
the representatives of his three sons. 

An actuary calculated that the fortune, at the end of 
that period, would amount to at least one hundred and 
thirty-six million dollars. If one descendant only 
should take it, his yearly income would be nine million 
dollars. 

The banker’s sons disputed the validity of the will, 
on the ground that it was contrary lo public policy to 
allow such an accumulation of property. The whole, 
they said, might fall to a single individual, who there- 
by would become too powerful for a subject an@ dan- 
gerous to public liberty. 

But their apprehensfons were allayed by that effectu- 
al instrument for dissipating large fortunes, the Court 
of Chancery. The law expenscs eat up almost the 
whole of the accumulations. When, in 1859, the heir 
came into possession of the property, it amounted to 
little more than six hundred thousand pounds, the sum 
originally devised by his eccentric great-grandfather. 
The lawyers had warded off all danger to the English 
Constitution. 
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A GENTLEMANLY ACT. 

The late Daniel Safford, of Boston, ‘was a fine speci- 
men of a Christian gentleman. By industry and enter- 
prise and thrift he had risen from the humble position 
of a blacksmith to wealth and a high social position. 
He was a true friend to his workmen as well as a gen- 
€rous master, and the poorer classes never failed to en- 
list his sympathy. But his wealth and his position 
were used to help others les’ fortunate than himself. 

One day at noon, a laboring man called on him for 
counsel. Mr, Safford was just leaving his office for 
dinner, and invited the caller to walk with him. The 


| clothes. 









But Mr. Safford took his arm and walked 
along the street, talking earnestly with the workman. 
They met many gentlemen who bowed to Mr. Saf- 
ford and looked curiously at his companion. The man 
grew nervous, walked uneasily and faltered in his talk. 
r. Safford said, pleasantly,— 
“Why, what’s the matter? Are you ashamed to be | 
seen walking with me at noonday ?” 
The man took courage and walked on quietly. He | } 
accepted gladly the advice given, and used to say that 
Mr. Safford was the truest gentleman on the face of the 
earth. 











—_——_+o+—_—_—_ 
MISSING A POINT. 


Thousands have laughed over Sergeant Buzfuz’s 
speech in the celebrated case of Bardell v. Pickwick. 


| In it he reads Pickwick’s letter . 


“GARRAWAY’S, 12 o'clock. 
Dear Mrs. B.—Chops and tomato-sauce. 
Yours, PICKWICK.” 


“Gentlemen, what does this mean?’ exclaims the 
learned sergeant. “Chops! Gracious Heavens! and 


tomato-sauce!” 


Shortly after the ‘Pickwick Papers” were published, 
Mr. Adolphus, a celebrated criminal lawyer, met Mr. 
Dickens, the author, and said to him,— 

“T have often longed to tell you of a hit Buzfuz missed. 
His triumphant point would have been this,— 
‘***Gentlemen, I need not tell you the popular name 
for tomato is the ‘love-apple.’ Is it not clear what this 
base deceiver meant? ‘The outpourings of love and 
tender feelings implied by tomato-sauce cannot be mis- 
understood.” 

The anecdote recalls, what every lawyer knows to 
be true, that in dealing with courts and trials novelists 
often fail to give the local coloring. 


———_+or—__ _——_- 

A DOME PARTY. 
A writer in the Woman's Journal gives a graphic 
description of a breakfast in the Vassar observatory 
with Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, who for twenty 
years has presided in that dome: 


We knew her love of mathematical accuracy, and at 
half-past eight precisely we ascended the observatory 
steps. Here we were met and hospitably welcomed 
by our hostess. 

She is a woman in the sixties, with a distinguished 
face, whose strong lines are softened by her beautiful 
white hair. Her dress and manners have in them the 
memory of the Quaker plainness into which she was 
born. 

With every June, as regular as Commencement Day 
itself, has come the “dome party” for the students of 
her department. One never finds her in finer mood 
than when hostess of the dome. 

Maria Mitchell is an interesting woman—original, 
stimulating. Her racy talk gives one a kind of elec. 
tric shock. Her surroundings are at once the chief 
topics of our talk. The parlor in which we find our- 
selves is curiously divided between socicty and science. 

Behind the railing at one end stands the chronograph 
and the solemn sidereal clock. Between them in the 
vine-framed window, is a bust of Mary Somerville, pre- 
sented to Vassar College by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Two tall book-cases contain a friendly crowd of 
books from Leplace’s Mecanique Celeste to the last vol- 
ume of Longfellow. 

But the last guest has arrived and breakfast is an- 
nounced. We form in line, precedence being regulated 
by the years of graduation. Up a flight of steps, 
through heavy baize doors, and we are in the dome it- 
self. 

Over our heads the great equatorial telescope points 
silently heavenward, itself a work as marvellous as the 
wonders it reveals. 

The tables are set in acircle round the dome. At 
each plate is a rosebud, a card with the name of the 
guest, anda —— aph of the observatory. 

The essence of a dome bres t is not that which 
tickles the palate in any literal sense, It is when the 
plates are removed that the dome party really begins, 

A large basket is now passed, from which each draws 

a poem addressed to some one of the company. ‘These 
are read aloud much to the merriment of the party, for 
each contains a highly relished personal bit. 
Many are the mathematical and astronomical allu- 
sions. For once poetry and science seemed to have 
joined hands. Some of the best jingles are set to famil- 
iar tunes and sung by an impromptu choir perched on 
the movable observatory stairs. 
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A GOOD SERMON. 

A preacher to an audience of miners introduced the 
Lord’s Prayer in the devotional part of his service. The 
oldest man in the “camp” said it was good, but he 
didn’t believe it was original, which put some of the 
rest to thinking they had heard it before somewhere, 
but nobody could locate it. The London audience who 
listened, in the following instance, to a sermon not one 
word of which was original, we presume were better 
informed, though probably somewhat surprised : 


About the middle of the eighteenth century, John 
Wesley, preaching in a chapel in London, observed one 
of his friends among the congregation, whom he had 
never been able to persuade to preach in his presence. 
Without asking his consent, Wesley announced that 
this brother would preach there the next morning at 
five o’clock. 

The preacher thus announced would not say any- 
thing, for fear of disturbing public worship, and be- 
cause he could not well seem to oppose Mr. Wesley’s 
wishes. 

Accordingly at five o’clock the next morning, he was 
in the pulpit, not doubting that Wesley would be some- 
where in hearing. 

After singing and prayer he said that being called be- 
fore them contrary to his wishes, and as he had done 
violence to his own feelings in deference to Mr. Wesley, 
and was now expected to preach, weak, inadequate and 
unprepared as he was, he should give them the best 
sermon that ever was preached. 

Opening the Bible at the fifth chapter of Matthew, he 
read our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, from beginning 
to end, without a word of note or comment, closing the 
impressive service with singing and prayer. 

The preacher of this unique sermon was Edward 
Perronet, whose hymn, 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 
is known wherever devout worshippers lift up their 
praises to the Lord in the English tongue.—7he Chris- 
tian. 


Perronet’s “‘preachment” in this case was certainly a 
gentle punishment, if it was designed as a rebuke for 
forcing him into the pulpit so rudely. 
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COMPLIMENT TO A CLERGYMAN, 


When Dr. Norman McLeod was minister of the Bar- 
ony Parish in Glasgow, and loved, as few men have 
been, by his flock, another minister in the city was 
called upen to visit 2 case of sickness. 

As the applicants were strangers and seemed decent, 
God-fearing people, he asked if they did not attend any 
church. 

“Deed, aye,” they said, “we gang to the Barony, but 





man hesitated, for he was dressed in his working- 
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NEWEST AswD SBBEset. 


THE IDEAL METHODS 


— Violin, Guitar, Cornet, Piano, Cabinet Or- 

German Accordion, Flageolet, Clarinet, 
Tiate. Fife and Banjo. Eleven books, by SEP. 
| WINNER The newest and best cheap instructors going 
with new. modern and sprightly music. The IDE AL 
METHOD FOR THE CORNET, for instance, has 24 instruc- 
tive pages, and 86 good tunes, 


Price of each book, 75 cents. 





GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, 
THE REDEMPTION, 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gounod’s 
original orchestration, is just out, and its publication is 
considered the greatest event of the kind since the pro- 
duction of Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH in 1846. Send at once 
for specimen copy. 





Price, $1.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & « CO., Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, 
under the ablest Professors, in classes and private. Low 
Rates. Collateral advantages, 


DAY AND EVENING fensietst 


in the country. Students may here pursue their studies 
in connection with music, in all the 


& N CG a | S ran branches, common and higher, in- 


cluding Sciences, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish Literuture, Physiology, Histor Political Economy, 
Mental Science, Moral Philosophy, Latin, ete., ete., etc. 
LANGUAGES taught by the best native 
teache ay including French, 

German, Ltalian, and Spanish. D, Berlitz, Principal. 
E LOC U i i | Oo N Bort Vocal Technique, 
* Elocution, Rhetorical Ora- 

tory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art, and Opera. 3h he course 
of instruction is systematic and thorough. 8S, R. Kelley, 


Principal. 
FINE ARTS Drawing, Painting, Modelling 
« and China Painting, and Paint- 
ing from Vv ife in Oil and Water Colors, under MARY E, 
‘ART Wm. Briggs and others. WALTER SMITH, 


nowhere else 








Prine ipal. 
PHYSICA CULTURE taught by a practical 
lady teacher, who thoroughly 
understands the science. Classes for ladies, also for 
young girls, w ~ st tial care to their growing needs, 
VIOLI F s tor beginners, under best teach- 
a for $5 for twenty lessons. Advanced 
classes at $15 and $ lso Lessons on all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments. 


Sest accommodations for lady students. Rooms, 
Board and Instruction in the elegantly furnished 
HOME Director, Preceptress, Resident Physi- 

* cian, Superintendent of Physical Culture, 
Physician and Matron, reside in the building, in the very 
heart of Boston. Class acconnnodations for 3000 lady @ nd 
gentleman students. Unparalleled free ac 
Lowest Rates. Non-resident students and teach 
obtain lunches in the CAFE, NE ENGLAN 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC, Franklin Square, Boston, 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 


NEW BOOKS. 


DOCTOR ZAY. 


A Novel by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, author of 

“The Gates Ajar,” “Friends,” ete. $1.25, 

One of the strongest and most interesting stories Miss 
Phelps has ever written, As the heroine is a lady physi- 
cian, Miss Phelps has an excellent epportunity to pre- 
sent some important views of protessional and social 
life. ‘Those who have read Mr. Howells’ story, “Dr. 
Breen’s Practice,” will be curious to observe the differ- 
ent development of characters and theories in “Doctor 
Zay” with a plot substantially the same. 


ALDRICH’S POEMS. 
HOLIDAY EDITION. 


The Complete Poems of THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICTI. 
From new electrotype plates. With fine steel portrait, 
and admirably illustrated. S8vo, limp cloth, or in 
illuminated flexible covers, $5.00; full morocco, or tree 
calf, $9.00. 

































Mr. Aldrich has rearranged and revised his poems for 
this edition, which is brought out in the most careful 
and tasteful style of the Riverside Press. 

It is in every respect a work of art, and the season 
will bring no gift-book more tasteful. 


LONGFELLOW CALENDAR 


AND 


EMERSON CALENDAR 
FOR 1883. 


The former has a capital portrait and a view of Long- 
fellow’s home; the latter a view of Emerson’s home. 
Both are admirably designed, p: inted in rich and taste ful 
colors, with choice se ons for each day, and are the 
most desirable calenda ver produced in America. 


PRICE, $1.00 EACH. 





Sold by Booksellers. 
price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 





“No other lady's book unites so many qualities.”— 
Lancaster (Pa.) Evra, 


*2-THE CHEAPEST AND BEST.-2* 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE! 


Unequalled Premiums for 1883. 


Rd a ipal premium for getting up clubs for 1883 
wi! 4 ing (size 2 27 inches by 20), for 
n . » J Ee world renowned picture, 
“CHRIST BEFORE PIL: or which the French Gov- 
ernment has just paid 100,000 francs. No such premium 
was ever offered before. 


FULL SIZE DRESS PATTERNS. 
PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the BEST and CHEAPEST of 
the ladies’ books, t gives more for the money, and 
combines greater merits, thi many other. Its immense 
cirewlation and long lished reputation enables its 
“-)' to distance all compe tition. In short, it has 
BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
BEST DRESS PATTERNS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
ST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST ILLUSTRATIONS, Etc. 


















The stories 





. hovelettes, ete., in “PETERSON” are ad- 
mitted to be the best published. ALL THE MOST POPU- 
LA FEMALE WRITERS contribute to it. In 1883, about 


100 original stories will be 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS, by Ann s. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, Jane G. Austen, “Josiah Allen’s W ife”’ ete. A 
specialty of “PETERSON,” as y’s book, is its SPLEN- 
DIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE S$, and especially its 


Colored Steel Fashion Plates 


engraved on steel, TWICE THE SIZE OF ALL OTHITERS, 
and superbly colored, Also, its monthly SUPPLEMENT, 

extra, With a full-sized pattern for a lady’s or child's 
drea cte., ete. ete, Household, Cookery 
other receipts; articles on Art Embroidery, Flower Cul- 
ture, House Decoration—in short, ever y thing interesting 
to ladies, 


TERMS (Always in Advance), 


given, and in addition Six 
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$2.00 A YEAR. 
¢#- UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. Ua 


GREAT CHOICE IN PREMIUMS! 


( With the unpar alleled § 
20 opies for &: ret ENGRAVING, “Christ before Pi- 
4.504 late.” or a handsome PuoTo- 
| GRAPH, PICTORIAL or Qu ARTO 
ALBUM, for getting up the Club, 
4 Copies for ae § Withan extra copy of the Mag- 
9.00 > azine for 18 s a premium to the 

pe -rson getting up the Club, 

i ae ith bothan extra copy of the 
1 | g zine for 1883, and the large 
5 Copies for $8.00 | engraving, or EITHER of 


5 
. 10.50 } the ALBUMS, to the person get- 
(ting xr up the Club, 
For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements. 
Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with, 
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THE MORSE TELEGF.APH ALPHABET. 
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For learning Telegraphy at home, or for operating 
short lines of Telegraph, get the 


MORSE LEARNER’S OUTFIT, PRICE $3.75. 


Includes full-size Sounder, Key, 
Wire, &c., all ready for operation. Send for our illus- 
trated I aph Catalogue, 82 pag or our Student's 
Manual of Instruction in Telegraphy, free to any address. 
J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty Street, New York, 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to _~ oak fluently, either Frenet or German, 

or the nominal price of $5. 

All seal enn iihin for each ~<a: 
actually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all 
exercises, and corresponds with ihem in regard to 
any diffic Ulties which may occur. 

Spe scimen copy, Frenc h or Ger an, 2 25 cents. 

Says THE NATION, New Yor “This is without 
doubt the best system ever devised for learning to 
speak a foreign language in a short time.” 

(B™ Send $5.00 for full subseription, with privilege 
of having all your exercises corrected and questions 
answered, 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 

299--305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ble. We have many thousands on hand to-day, yet (as 
great) we may not have one left a week before Christmas, 
and many were disappointed. 


Lecture describing the views. The view 




















this is a bad case of typhoid, and we couldna risk Nor- 
man!” 





HOW TO HAVE A GOOD TIME 
Christmas evening, and at the same time make a little money. 
Ist. Provide yourself with our Magic Lantern outfit, which includes, besides the 
Lantern, Extra Views, Show Bill, 24 Exhibition Tickets, and a Book or 
ure very fine,and will make an evening's 
entertainment which will be highly interesting to o/d and young. 
Any bright boy or girl can easily get up a nice 
Christmas entertainment and sell the 24 


# yg ee ~ Age tickets to friends and neighbors at 10 
cents each. 
Improved Light in the New 
EXHIBITION! Lantern. 
Tickets, with Reserved Seats, Our new Lanternis so made that it is 
pod = used in connection with a kerosene lamp 
Will Exhibit at with chimney. The bright light ofakero- 


sene lamp, in connection with the strong 
lenses of the new Lantern, makes the light 
Sully four times as great as the light pro- 
duced bythe lantern we sold last year. 
The inconvenience of ootaining whale 
oil, the smoke and odor that come from 


it, and the dim light it produces, are difficulties that are thus avoided in our new Lantern, 
We offer this Magic Lantern Outfit complete for only $1.50. 

it to any part of the United States. 
Publishers Youth's Companion, 


‘CHRISTMAS EVENING... 


All who wish to spend a Delightful Christmas Evening will do well to 
order one of our PATENT RUBY MACIC LANTERNS is soon as possi- 









the demand for them is so 
This was the case last year, 








On receipt of 35 cents extra we will deliver 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOV. 9, 1882. 




































































For the Companion, 
THE CROWNED TOMB. 


Loutsa, wife of Frederick William IIT., was the moth- 
er of Emperor William, After the conclusion of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the Emperor laid a laurel wreath 
upon the tomb of his mother, 

The gray old Kaiser stood 
Tn silent thought, beside her tomb; 
"Twas sixty years, and still he could 
Reeall that day when she, the good, 
Had met her early doom. 





The laurel wreath was made; 
He looked upon her sculptured forms 
O'er his bronzed face emotion played; 
The bays were on the marble laid; 
Could they the marble warm? 


Then o’er his soul there came 

shing dream of bliss, 

As if those lips had breathed his name; 

Had sail, in: ‘nts still the same, 
“Thou hast well donein this.” 










Then the long years between 
Seemed to him but a single day ; 
Once more a sad and banished queen, 
Who nobly doth herself demean, 

Watches his boyish play. 


He and his brother kneel,— 
That sad, proud queen commands a vow, 
Whose solemn purpose he shall feel 
Through peace or war, through woe or weal, 
Till its fulfilment now, 


And as swift-coming thought 
Paints, to his vision, all the ruth 
That to her young life sorrow brought, 
His soul, again, with ire is fraught: 
fer tears, her blighted youth, 
And all her proud heart bore 
For him, and for her country’s sake, 
Ji sannon’s thunder sweeping o’er 
His 





angry mood, arouse once more 
Such ire as war will make. 


l tones were heard: 

“Jona, erlin.” “Paris” sped 

From his stern lips; no other word 

That long-remembered silence stirred; 
That triumph of the dead. 


And mutteres 
V ae 








as a strange, solemn day 
wt old Kaiser bow 
fair Louisa’s image lay, 





Where } 
To place a cireling wreath of bay 
Upon a marble brow, 


FaNNY ELMS. 
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For the Companton, 


A SAD LIFE AND A SAD DEATH. 


Daniel Safford, of Boston,—a philanthropist of 
the last generation,—was specially attached to 
young men. Many whom he knew, he helped in 
business and, so far as he was able, aided them in 
the formation of a Christian character. 

One young man, however, in whom he was in- 
terested proved profligate. He wasted his proper- 
ty and fell into vicious habits. 

On an oceasion of repentance, Mr. Safford ven- 
tured to lay down for him several rules, among 
which were the following: 

“Abhor your past sins, principally because they 
are offensive to God. Seek pardoning mercy 
through Jesus Christ, and resolve in His strength 
to devote yourself to Him. 

“Daily read a portion of the Bible, for the pur- 
pose of understanding, believing and obeying it; 
and heartily seek the blessing of God. 

“Avoid all worldly business and amusement on 
the Sabbath, and always attend public worship. 

“Trust not your own heart or resolutions, but 
to the grace of God, and seek in all that you do 
to please Him.” 

These rules, however, the young man did not 
follow. Again and again he plunged into sin. 
Sickness, the result of his evil practices, seized 
him and brought him near the grave. 

One evening, Mr. Safford received a request to 
come at once to his room in the hospital. He lay 
upon his bed just alive. His watch was near to 
enable him to count off the remaining minutes he 
had to live. 

After a long pause in which to summon his 
strength for the last words, he said in a faint 
whisper to his guardian,— 

“T shall die to-night. I have been very foolish 
and wicked; you have been all right, and I have 
been all wrong. I cannot express in language the 
misery and wretchedness 1 have suffered in my 
sinful course. I must die now. It is too late to 
undo what I have done. I do not wish you to 
stay to see me dic. I wish no one present who 
will have any sensitiveness or syrapathy with me. 
I desired to say this and thank you for all you 
have done for me. Now I wish to be left to die 
alone.” 

And so he died. On the following day Mr. Saf- 
ford called, but he lay in his coffin. 

“Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” 

Is this an uncommon story—or a plain picture 
of life’s daily experience ? 


-- 4@> 
THE LASTING INFLUENCE. 

“TI don’t pretend to be a Christian, but my 
mother taught me to pray, and I have always 
done so.” 

So said a man to his sister one day, and it 
caused me to reflect if mothers think how lasting 
are the influences for good or ill that they leave 
in the hearts and memories of their children. 

Often the slightest thing they do, or say, which 
is an expression of character, is caught and re- 
membered through the whole life-time of their 
sons or danghters, and prove to be their chil- 
dren’s making or undoing, 


| maest 
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A seed once planted is sure to spring up and 
flourish long after the one who sowed it is dead. 
Right and wrong go hand in hand over the world 
together, and they have long influences. 


“Men can searcely set apart 
Either guidance of the heart.” 


“Mother taught me to pray, and I have always 
done so.” Engraved on that man’s memory there 
still lingered the traces of a childhood’s lesson. 
The influence of the mother, though she was dead, 
was still felt in the heart of her child through the 
prayer she had taught. 

The promise of flowers and fruit lingered. The 
discipline of adversity, it may be, would one day 
change his convictions to experience and faith, 
for good men are apt to fulfil the ideals of their 
mothers. 

Memory’s gardens! 
years. 
them. 


They bear fruit after long 
Be careful of the seed that you sow in 
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HERMANN AND THE HUCKSTERS. 


Hermann, the magician, has been playing off a few 
tricks upon the hucksters of the St. Louis market. 
These dealers in eggs, vegetables and game were aston- 
ished at the treasures the magician found in their 
“truck,” and the boys were delighted at the free exhi- 
bition of Hermann’s skill: 


“How do you sell these —~ bunches?” said he, 
picking up a peck measure full of herbs. 

“Two cents apiece,” replied the ample matron be- 
hind the lay-out. 

“That’s cheap,” said Hermann, ‘‘very cheap,” and 
then suddenly looking into the heart of one of the 
bunches, he pulled out a plethoric wad of twenty-dol- 
lar bills. 

The woman made a grab for the money, but as sud- 
denly as it appeared it vanished, and she loolsed from 
the bunch to the magician and from the magician to the 
bunch in a puzzled way. ‘Go ’way with your foolish- 
ness!”’ she said at last, and declined to be further in- 
terested. 

A couple of stalls below there was a great selection 
of eggs. These at once caught Hermann’s eye. ‘Are 
these eggs fresh?’’ he inquired of the damsel in charge. 

“Yes, sir.” 

He picked up one and rattled it beside the woman’s 
ear. She started back at the peculiar metallic sound, 
whereupon he smiled accusingly at her, broke the egg 
and took out two five-dollar gold pieces laying in the 
yolk. She stared, and he got ten dollars more out of 
another egg. 

After collecting about thirty in this way she suddenly 
declined to have any more eggs broken. 

As she spoke a blue tongue of flame sprang out of a 
score of eggs on the tray, and the whole party started 
back in affright. ‘he flame died away, and the woman 
turned on Hermann with almost a curse, “You are a 
sorcerer!”’ 

By this time a great throng of people had gathered 
around, and each new feat of the master was honored 
by a round of applause. 

A atall or two lower down Hermann picked up a 
cabbage and asked the man if it was not imprudent to 
leave his valuables exposed in that way. 

The man glowered at him, and said he was not there 
for joking. 

“What will you take for the cabbage?’’ inquired the 

ro. 
ve cents.”” 

The money was passed, and the cabbage became the 
property of the magician. Taking a knife, he cut it 
open, and before the astonished gaze of the multitude 
there lay a perfect nest of treasures. 

Hermann deliberately began to fill his pockets, first 
with a wad of bills, a hundred-dollar one on the out- 
side, then a gold watch and chain, next two or three 
diamond rings, and finally a heaping handful of twenty- 
dollar gold pieces, and last of all a United States Bond 
for one thousand dollars. 

Powers of description fail to paint the changes which 
passed over the huckster’s face as this find was being 
appraised and pouched by the magician. 

Doubt, fear, avarice and despair flitted one after an- 
other over his countenance. And at last, when the 
cabbage was evidently empty, he flung himself on the 
bench behind the stall and refused to be comforted. 

**That’s a pretty good trade,” said Hermann, and the 
boys cheered him to the echo. 

A few paces further on was a game-dealer’s stand, 
and here the miracle of the day was performed. 

Picking up a rabbit that was lying without any head 
on the pavement, Hermann asked the man how long it 
had been dead. 

“Only a day or two.” 

“Smell it,” said Hermann. 

The reporter sniffed at it, and it certainly was gamy. 

“Don’t you know how to freshen up animals?” said 
Hermann to the man. 

And he took the rabbit, doubled it up and back, and 
put it down on the pavement with a head on it and evi- 
dently alive. The dead rabbit at once leaped in among 

the boys, who chased it and finally brought it back, in 
| sore need of the kindly magician’s good offices again. 

| Then he took a dove from the cote over the stand, 
| deliberately wrung its neck, pulled off its head and 
threw it to the owner, and before he had time to exam- 
ine it, returned him his pigeon none the worse for 
wear. 

By this time the crowd was so large that locomotion 
was impossible, and with a quizzical glance at his ad- 
mirers, Hermann hurriedly boarded a car and disap- 
peared towards the south. 
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AN HISTORIC RELIC. 

The buffalo robe on which Stonewall Jackson died 
is sacredly kept by a Southern gentleman. The histo- 
ry of the robe, a most interesting one, is published in 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution as follows: 


“Yes,” said a well-to-do business gentleman of At- 
lanta yesterday, ‘that buffalo robe is old, worn, faded, 
ugly and worm-eaten, but I wouldn’t take five thousand 
dollars for it; and I will show you why I value that 
robe so much. 

“My father was a Georgian, and when Georgia sent 
her soldiers to the Mexican War he shouldered his gun 
and went along. 

“From the time he left home till the treaty of peace 
was signed he stayed with his regiment, and when at 
last he came home that robe was all he brought with 
him. 

“He put great store by it and always kept it in his 
room. ‘To his family he told how he got it. 

“One day, during the war, he was with a detachment 
of his regiment and came upon a band of Indians. 

“A fight was the result, and after a few volleys the 
Indians retreated, or rather those who could did so. 

*“‘Among the wounded was an old chief, and when 
the suldiers came up to where he lay on the battle-tield 
there was some talk of killing him, for he was recog- 
nized as the most heartless, cruel and fearless Indian 
on the plains. 

“But my father interfered, and from his own canteen 
put water between the wounded chief’s parched lips. 

“But his wounds were mortal, and soon all knew 
that the cruel, heartless chicf was dying. Just before 
death he beckoned my father to his side, and by signs 
gave him that robe. That is how it came into the fam- 
ilw? 


*‘And that is why you wouldn’t take five thousand 
dollars for it?” 

“No, not exactly. When the late war came on I as- 
sisted, and when my old father sent my traps to the 
camp he sent that robe, T did not want to take it be- 











cause it was so cumbersome, but when I enlisted I | describe to their children and grandchildren the imp 


yielded. 

“Well, I went to Virginia, and while trotting around 
after Stonewall Jackson, lost the robe. I was greatly 
worried over my loss, and used every exertion to recov- 
er the robe. 

“Everybody in my regiment knew of the robe, its 
history and its loss, and every one kept an eye open for 
it. Well, about the time of the Cross Keys and Port 


Republic fights, I learned one day that my robe was in | 


Stonewall Jackson’s tent. 
“T went to see, and sure enough it was there. When 


rial grandeur of Webster as an orator.—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 





A HOPELESS PUPIL. 


There is no subject, says the New York Graphic, ¢ 
which woman is more hopelessly at loss than on matters 
| relating to marine architecture. Such knowledge don’t 

impress itself upon her. 


A sea-captain who attempted 


I entered the tent, or rather looked into the tent, old | to teach nauticalisms to a party of ladies on a yacht, 


Stonewall was lying upon the robe. 


He heard my story with patience, and then said that 
the robe had been brought him about a week before by 
an Alabama soldier. 

“He offered to surrender it, but I couldn’t take it, 


and told him to keep it—at the same time giving him | 


its history—and I would get it after the war if he did 
not lose it. Well, he kept it. 

**At the battle of Chancelloraville he received his 
death-wound, and when he died he died on that robe, 
and I believe some of that red which looks like paint 
is some of the hero’s blood. 

“After his death I claimed the robe—then doubly 
dear to me—and sent it home. Now, would you take 
five thousand dollars for it? Ican prove every word 
of my story true.” 


~~ 
>> 





For the Companion, 


MORNING. 


Up from the valley, fold on fold, 

The white and foam-like mist is rolled; 
And past the mountain’s rocky crest, 
It speeds toward the purple west. 


Beyond where rock the silent boats, 
Along the aira sea-bird floats; 

And cool and sweet, across the sand, 
The long, low rollers greet the land. 


The waters late so gray and cold 

Are flushing now with flame and gold; 
And breaking from the fading gloom, 
Ghastly and vague the white sails loom. 


Down curving lines of meadow road, 
The market-wagons hear their load: 
And where yon elm its tall crown lifts, 
A blue and fleecy smoke-cloud drifts. 


From shadows by the low wind stirred, 
Sounds out the clear song of a bird; 

And swift the merry answer rings, 
Where hedges shake with restless wings. 


Where soft airs sweep the fields across 
The fragrant clovers nod and toss; 
And damask roses bloom elate 

Beside the garden’s mossy gate. 


Then comes a chaos of glad sound, 
And y eapn ¢- by warm sunlight crowned; 
And far and fast, through arching skies, 
The morning's radiant glory flies, 
THOMAS S. COLLIER. 
———__+@>——_ 


EXCITED. 





It isa good thing to be short of time when one is | 


about to goto law ina passion. ‘The law’s delay” has 
a wonderfully cooling effect. A Western exchange 
frames a somewhat ludicrous picture of a flustered 
plaintiff who was sailing down on an enemy ina terri- 
ble hurry, but changed her tack when brought to her 
bearings: 


A great, big, tall, lean old lady with a receding chin, 
tripped lightly up the stairway leading to the municipal 
court yesterday afternoon, and mistaking a newspaper 
man for a policeman, said she wanted to complain. She 
was gallantly escorted to the clerk’s desk, where Offi- 
cer Clause had been at work since court adjourned. 

“Oh, I am 80 excited!”’ said she. 

“Compose yourself, madam,” said Clause. 

P “Yes, [ know; but I never hada man arrested be- 
‘ore.”’ 

“That's strange, indeed. Where is the man?” 

“Oh, he’s up on Fort Street, pitching dirt on my lot. 
You see, I sold him the next piece of ground and he 
went to digging and throwing dirt all over my place. 
He has men working for him who can’t speak English, 
and who wouldn’t witness for me.” 

“Sue him for damages.”’ 

**No—but the chief told me I could come over here 
and have him urrested’’— 

“Civil action is what you want. How many years 
can you spare? And how much money do you intend 
to squander on this case?’ 

“Years? Money? Eh? Iam going away to-mor- 
row, and Mr. Barlow is going to sell the rest of my 
land. But the man I sold the next lot to threw mud at 
me and called me a fool, and the chief said I could have 
him arrested.”’ 

Mr. Clause advised her to step into Judge Burr's pri- 
vate office, which she did. After listening to a lucid 
explanation of the case, his Honor said he could issue 
a warrant for abusive language if she demanded it. 

“Would I have to stay and see the thing through?” 

**Yes, madam.” 

“Well, 1 don’t care anything about the abuse. 
got to leave town to-morrow. 
selling the dirt just as it lies. What is that man laugh- 
ing at? T’ll bet forty cents he’s « reporter, and ’Il print 
every word I say. Oh, how excited I am!” 

And she stalked out of court. 


I’ve 
My agent can attend to 





WEBSTER’S GRAND PRESENCE. 

Public speakers who do not happen to have such a 
thing as impressive manner about them must make it 
up in excellence of matter. But we believe there are 
very few even grand-looking men who can make a fine 
presence atone for cheap talk. Daniel Webster was 
one of the few. It is quite probable, nevertheless, that 
whenever he spoke in a simple, quiet way, his audi- 
ences always remembered that he cou/d roar like a 
lion. 


His personal appearance was so remarkable, the fig- 
ure and mien so Olympian, the gleaming of the eyes in 
the dusk of the swarthy and projecting brow so weird, 
and the whole impression so imperial, that it was im- 
possible to suppose that what was said would not be as 
weighty, majestic and memorable as the speech of such 
a man ought to be. 

That it was always so is not a fact, but the grand as- 
pect and manner were so overpowering that it was im- 
possible not to recall the majestic presence again and 
again, and to believe that you had heard a great speech. 
In the famous Wyman case, when Mr. Webster was 
associated with Mr. Choate, he was suffering from his 
annual catarrh, and his overcoat was buttoned closely 
around him, and he constantly used a huge red ban- 
dana handkerchief—one of the eight, perhaps, which 
he said a friend similarly affected “took” for a remedy 
—and his voice was hoarse and he seemed to be half 
surly; but he ——— the same unquestionable effect 
of power as when he stood in his blue and buff Whig 
uniform in the Senate on one of his great field days. 

At another time he was announced to deliver a lyce- 
um lecture. The audience was immense. The expec- 
tation was very great. But his discourse was a pro- 
longed commonplace essay, absolutely unrelieved by 
any felicity of phrase or striking thought, and it seemed 
as if consciousness of the character of his discourse 
made him more majestic than ever. His port was mag- 
nificent. The greatest of orators pleading sublimely 
for his country in the very crisis of her fate, could not 
have had the air of saying momentous and solemn 
truths more sr than Webster upon this occa- 
sion, when he was saying nothing in particular. 








Probably the great audience felt that they had never 
received more fully the worth of their money, and still 


| not long since, fared as follows: 
“Finally I mustered courage to tell him of my loss. | 


| Lady No. 1—Now, captain, what is a sloop? 

| Captain—A sloop has but one mast. 

(Pointing to a schooner.) Is that a sloop? 

| No; thatis aschooner. A sloop has but one mast; 
a schooner has two, as you see. Now remember, sloop, 

| one mast; schooner, two. 

Certainly. How many masts has a ship? 

Three. 

How many masts did you say a sloop had? 

One. Sloop, one mast; schooner, two; ship, three. 

Well, what’s the difference between a man-o’-war 
and a smack? 

(Groans, and is silent.) 

What are those sticks across the mast of that schoon- 
er, captain? 

That’s not a schooner. Schooner, two masts; ship, 
three; sloop, one. That’s a ship. Those are the yards 
which hold the sails. 

Oh! 





(Encouraged.) Now, the first yard on the foremost 
is the foreyard; the second is the foretopsailyard; the 
third is the foregallant yard. 

What is that yard sticking straight up out of that lit- 
tle schooner? 

That’s not a schooner; it’s a sloop. 
mast; schooner, two; ship, three. 

Lady No. 2—Certainly, Jane. How stupid you are! 
Captain, what are the names of the other masts on that 
schooner’s yards you were pointing out to us? 

Isn’t that a pretty ship sailing along? 
| Ship! That’s an old tub of a schooner, ma’am. 
| Schooner, two masts; ship, three; sloop, one, I tell 

you. 

Can a sloop have two masts? 

Sloop, one mast; schooner, two; ship, three. 

Lady No. 2—How many masts has a ship, captain? 

Ship, three masts; schooner, two; sloop one, 

res, [know. Schooner, one—no, two masts; sloop, 
two—no, three; ship, one. There! 





Sloop, one 
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INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE, 


The eloquent Dr. Guthrie used to tell how the exam- 
ple of a poor, ragged car-driver made him a teetotaler: 


In a journey in Ireland in 1840, in an open car, the 
weather was cold with a lashing rain. By the time we 
reached a small inn, we were soaking with water out- 
side; and as those days were days not of tea and toast, 
but of toddy-drinking, we thought the best way was to 
soak ourselves with whiskey inside. 

Accordingly, we rushed into the inn, ordered warm 
water, and got our tumblers of teddy. Out of kindness 
to our car-driver, we called him in. 

He was not very well clothed; indeed, he rather be- 
| longed in that respect to the order of my ragged school 
|}in Edinburgh. He was soaking with wet, and we 
offered him a good rummer of toddy. 

We thought that what was “sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander;”’ but the car-driver was not such 
a gander, as we, like geese, took him for. He would 
not taste it. 

“Why?” we asked; ‘what objection have you?” 

Said he, ‘‘Plase, your riv’rence, I am a teetotaler, and 
won’t taste a drop of it.” 

Well, that stuck in my throat, and went to my heart 
and (in another sense than drink, though) to my head. 

Here was a humble, uncultivated, uneducated, car- 
man, and I said, “If that man can deny himself that 
indulgence, why should not I, a Christian minister?” 

I remembered that; and I have ever remembered it 
to the honor of Ireland. I have often told the story, 
and thought of the example set by the poor Irishman 
for our people to follow. 

I carried home the remembrance of it with me to 
Edinburgh. That circumstance, along with the scencs 
in which I was called to labor daily for years, made me 
a teetotaler. 


—4@ 
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HER LAST KISS. 


Sometimes an endearment or act of affection repeated 
with singular emphasis is the token of a “presenti- 
ment’’—though in the following instance it might not 
have been noticeable but for the sad sequel. The San 
Benito (Cal.) Advance thus tells the tragic story of a 
wife’s last kiss: 


About a month ago A. B. Camp, accompanied by his 
wife and child, came from San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of taking out soapstone. 

Last month his wife visited him at his work. They 
were about starting for their cabin, a short distance 
away. Mr. Camp was about to enter the tunnel to se- 
cure a shovel which he desired to take with him, when 
his wife remarked, ‘Never mind, I'll get it; you take 
the child.” 

As she started for the entrance oi the tunnel, she 
turned around and said, ‘‘Kiss me first.” 

The husband did so, and she started for the tunnel’s 
mouth again, but just before she reached it she again 
turned round and laughingly said, “Kiss me once 
more.” 

Her husband complied for the second time, and then 
she started for the tunnel. 

She had just reached the entrance when the mass of 
rocks and dirt above gave way, burying the unfortun- 
ate woman in the débris and causing her instant death. 
The fatber and child escaped unhurt. 





—_—_—__- +@r—. 


BEING NEIGHBORLY. 

There are people who seem to base friendship on 
borrowing as long as you will lend to them. Neighbors 
of that stamp illustrate the impudence that demands 
without consideration, and the familiarity that breeds 
contempt. We find the following in the New York 
Mercantile Journal: 


He was asmall boy, with dirt on his nose and a faded 
straw hat on his heaa, and feet so long unwashed that 
it was hard to tell where his toe-nails were located. He 
walked boldly up the steps, pulled the bell, and when 
the lady came to the door he said,— 

“Say, can you lend me your telephone for a few min- 
ts?”’ 

“Why, I can’t,” she gasped out. 

“We'll bring it back in half an hour.” 

**But I can’t lend it, child. You don’t seem to know 
what a telephone is. Who are you?” 

**We live around the corner—just moved in, and we 
want to be neighborly. I tried to borrow your wheel- 
barrow and shovel, Bat your boy wouldn’t lend ‘em, 
and our hired girl has been over to borrow tea and su- 
gar and couldn’t get any. We kinder thought we might 
borrow your telephone or something, and ma would 
bring it back and get a chance to see your style and ask 
you to run right in with your old clothes on.” 


~ 
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Wonk does not wear either men or women so much 
as worry. 


Mrs. Bourhill to Mrs. Kirke—Well, how is Jenny, 
to-day? is she any better? Mrs. K.—Nae better, mem; 
nae better. Mfrs. B.—Does the doctor give you no hope 
ofher? Mrs. K.—Oh no, mem. Mrs. B.—Does she 
know of her state? Mrs. K.—Oh, weel she does, mem; 
she’s deid,” 














NOV. 9, 1882. 
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For the Companion, 


MABEL’S LESSON. 

“How delightful it must be to be sick!” sighed 
Mabel, as she saw mamma carrying a dainty little 
tray up stairs. 

“Delightful to be sick, Mabel? Do you really 
think so?” asked her aunt, who still sat at the 
table where Mabel was finishing her dinner. 

“Yes, Aunt Annie. Don't you see how mamma 
is always cooking nice things for Carrie, and 
coaxing her to eat them? The most elegant 
things! And papa brings her Malaga grapes and 
California pears and everything he can think of. 
Mamma keeps saying, ‘Do try to eat a little, dar- 
ling.’ Of course, I want Carrie to have nice 
things, but mamma never urges me to eat, you 
know, auntie.” 

“Too bad, dear!” 

“And then—yes, ma‘am, a little more pud- 
ding, if you please—the neighbors keep sending 
lemon jelly and whipped cream and things. I’m 
tired to death of roast beef and tapioca pudding. 
Did you see that nice bit of quail and toast mam- 
ma just took up? And she picks out the cun- 
ningest little painted china dishes—pretty things 
may help tempt her appetite, she says—and al- 
ways a little bouquet. Mamma never puts flow- 
ers by my plate!” and Mabel tried to draw on a 
very pathetic look, but what with rosy cheeks | 
and dimples, and a proper amount of attention to 
the pudding, it was something of a failure. | 

Aunt Annie said a few words about the bless- | 
ings of health and a good appetite for wholesome 
food. 
should not think too much of what they eat; to | 
all of which Mabel listened politely, but she ran 
out to play still trying to fancy how it would sound 
for mamina to say to her, ‘Try just a morsel of 
this, pet,” and making up in her mind a long list | 
of the goodies she might mention in case any one 
ever should ask her such a pleasant question as, 
“Couldn’t you think of something you would rel- 
ish, dear ?” 

Mabel might have gone on feeling this way for 
a long time, but for something which happened to 
her soon after her sister got well. She went one 
afternoon to visit one of her little friends, and as 
usual ran round to a side door to enter. Not hear- 
ing any reply to her quiet tap, she softly opened 
the door and went up to the nursery. As she 
stood at the open door she saw that Hattie was in 
bed, looking very sick and feverish. 

“What is the matter, Hattie?” she said, going 
up and kissing her. But Hattie’s mother sprang 
up in alarm as she saw the little visitor. 

“O my child!” she cried. “Run! run, dear! 
Go down and go out—this moment!” 

Mabel ran down, very much astonished and a 
little frightened. The lady followed her to the 
door and told her Hattie had the scarlet fever; 

they h#€ only known what it was that day. 

Mamma turned pale when she heard of it, and 
still paler when, a week after, Mabel came home 
from school one day and said she had a sore 
throat. It was not bad, though, and she won- 
dered why she felt like keeping quiet instead of 
playing, and what made her back ache and her 
limbs feel so tired. But what surprised her most 
was that she did not seem to care for any waffles 
at tea. 

She was restless all night and awoke out of a 
disturbed sleep in the morning to hear the clock 
strike eight. 

“Why!” she said, starting up, “I must get right 
up, or I shall be late at school.” 

“You need not go to school to-day, dear,” said 
mamma. 

She was glad to lie down again, tor her head 
felt queer and dizzy. She was sometimes hot, 
sometimes cold, and her head got worse and 
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Also a mild suggestion that little girls | 9. 








worse. But she could not help smiling a little 
when at dinner-time mamma said,— 

“What would you like to eat, little one?” And 
how strange it seemed that she answered, almost 
without thinking,— 

“T couldn’t touch a thing, mamma, dear.” 

The grapes and other things appeared in due 
season, and Mabel liked it because it was the 
proper thing in sickness, but when mamma 
“arged” her to eat a few the first one made her 
cry, it hurt her throat so. 

Then for ten days or so she knew or cared little 
for anything. And when they were gone a few 
teaspoons of beef-tea were all any one asked her 
to take. 

But the coaxing-time came, and poor little Ma- 
bel thought more than once of all Aunt Annie had 
said about health and good appetite for plain 
food. 

Every day, all sorts of pretty and fanciful deli- 
cacies found their way to her room from many 
who sympathized with the pale little sick girl, 
and mamma never tired of proposing something 
new for her to try, but, strange to say, nothing 
tasted good to this little lassie who had wanted 
to be sick so she might have plenty of nice 
things to eat. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














| The healthy appetite came at last, though Ma- 
| bel was a long time getting well. She was sent 
| into the country for a week, where she soon be- 
gan to find out how very good bread and meat 
and milk and every-day fruits are. 

When she returned home there was just enough 
pink in her chceks to make one tiny, pale rose- 
leaf, but it grew so fast that mamma felt sure that 





a good fairy came every night and painted a 
deeper shade in, as they rounded out and soon 
showed the old dimples. 

And it is pleasant to be able to say that Mabel 
never got back to her over-fondness for nice eat- 
ing, for she could not forget the time when the 
very sight of dainties of all kinds had been dis- 
agreeable to her. 








For the Companion. 
THE THREELITTLECHICKENSWHOWENTOUTTOTEA, AND THE ELEPHANT. 


5. 





Little chickens, one, two, three, 

They went out to take their tea, 

Brisk and gay as gay could be, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 
Feathers brushed all smooth and neat, 
Yellow stockings on their feet, 
Tails and tuftings all complete, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 


“Very seldom,” said the three, 
‘*Likes of us the world can see, 
Beautiful exceedinglee, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 
Such our form and such our face, 
Such our Cochin-China grace, 
We must win in beauty’s race, 
Cackle mackle mackle.”’ 
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3. Met an elephant huge and wise, 
Looked at them with both his eyes, 
Caused these chickens great surprise, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 
“Why,” said they, “‘do you suppose 
Elephant doesn’t look out of his nose? 
So very conveniently it grows, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 


“Elephant with nose so long, 

Sing us now a lovely song, 

As we gayly trip along, 
Cackle mackle mackle! 
Sing of us and sing of you, 
Sing of corn and barley too, 
Beauteous beast with eyes of blue, 
Cackle mackle mackle!” 


6. Elephant next began to dance, 


Chickens fell before his feet, 
For his love they did entreat, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 
**Well-a-day, and woe is me! 
Would we all could elephants be! 
Then you’d marry us, one, two, three 


Elephant sang so loud and sweet, 
Cackle mackle mackle!’’ | 





Capered about with a stately prance, 

(Learned from his grandmother over in France), 
Cackle mackle mackle. | 
Fast and faster ’gan to tread, | 
Trod on every chicken’s head, 
Killed them all uncommonly dead, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 


MORAL. 


Little chickens, one, two, three, 
When you’re walking out to tea, 
Don’t make love to all you see, 
Cackle mackle mackle. 
Elephants have lovely eyes, 
But to woo them is not wise, 
For they are not quite your size, 
Cackle 
mackle 
mackle! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
CHANGED AFFIXES, 

1, To a lake affix a letter and make a feminine name. 
2, Change the affix and make the refuse matter left 
after pressing grapes. 3, Change again, and make a 
weight of silver, 4, Again, and make an historical 
feminine name. 5, Again, and make an old English 
name for iron. 6, Again, and make an earth much used 
as a fertilizer. 7, Affix a letter to the last and make an 
historical French palace. 8, Remove the two last, affix 
a letter and make a place of traffic. 9, Affix a syllable 
and make an animal with fine fur. 10, Change the syl- 
lable and make the mayor of a palace who was father 
to the first king in a renowned dynasty. 11, Change 
the last to another syllable and make a kind of swallow, 
12, Affix a syllable and make a military disciplinarian, 
Affix a letter and make small lines about a ship’s 
sails. 14, Remove the three last, affix a syllable and 
make a short spar belonging toaship. 15, Change the 
last affix to another syllable and make the feast-day of 
a certain saint which occurs on Nov. 11. 


2. 


A MYTHOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF BEASTS, 
REPTILES AND FISHES. 











BIRDS, 


1, A bird sacred to the god of the broad light of day. 

2, Birds sacred to the goddess of the heavens,—a 
fowl of brilliant plumage; a bird which derives its 
name from its peculiar call. 

3, A fish sacred to the god of the sea. It is celebrated 
for its wonderful changes of color when dying. 

4, A domestic animal, sacred to the goddess of the 
nether world. 

5, Symbols of the god of war,— a ravenous animal; 
a barnyard fowl; a bird well known,—a constant at:_ 
tendant of the god of war,—a bird of prey. 

6, Symbols of the goddess of love,—a bird noted for 
its gentleness; a water-fowl which only sings when dy- 
ing; three common animals. 

7, A bird of night and a reptile sacred to the goddess 
of wisdom. 

8, A bird of black plumage; and two animals sacred 


to the god of light. B. D, 
3. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 
* 
* 
* * 
* ” » 
“A * » 7 
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* * * * 
* *” » * 
* * & 
* 
Top. Bottom. 
1, A vowel. 1, A consonant. 
2, A number. 2, A bed. 
3, Beneath. 3, Removed the core. 
4, A fish. 4, A number. 
5, A consonant. 5, A consonant, 
Connected.—.A line drawn under, 
Left. Right. 
1, A vowel. 1, A consonant. 
2, A conjunction. 2, A vessel. 
3, To bury. 3, Measures by steps. 
4, A cave. 4, Joined, 
5, A consonant. 5, A consonant, 
Connected.—Intervening spaces, F. 8. F. 


4. 
BEHEADINGS, 
My first is a certain word of eight letters. Remove 














For the Companion. 


- SAGACIOUS. 
Johnny holds the pepper caster 
In his stumpy fingers tight; 
Shakes it fast and shakes it faster, 
Keeps it carefully upright. 


“Upside up, I hold it—so—” 
(Johnny wisely looks about), 

“For if you turn it down, you know, 
The pepper all comes spilling out.” 


8. D. 
——<oo——__—_— 


For the Companion. 


THE CRACKER MENAGERIE. 

Some one had brought home a parcel of sweet 
crackers cut to represent animals—horses, ele- 
phants, etc., and Artie wanted to make a proces- 
sion to please and surprise his little brother Rob- 
bie; but they wouldn’t stand. 

Seeing the box of wooden toothpicks—sharp at 





both ends—what was easier than to take one and 





spit a horse on this end and a horse on that end 
and have a fine span! a whole caravan! circus! 
Noaun’s Ark PRoOcEssIoNn! 

So he stuck ever so many toothpicks into ever 
so many cracker animals, and the mongrel caval- 
cade covered the whole breakfast table next morn- 
ing. 

There was a column of elephants and camels 
marching staidly along, horses on the walk and 
horses on the run, lions and lambs, tigers and 
tykes, cattle and cats, monkeys and men—a whole 
menagerie in grand array. 

They made such nice playthings that Robbie 
didn’t feel half so much like eating them as he 
had before. Who would? ° 

Maybe some other youngsters would like to re- 
peat the same surprise for their younger brothers 
and sisters. If so, they might use an awl ora 
big needle to prick the holes for the sticks, and 
they could arrange the animals in many different 
Uncie C, 


ways. 


the first letter and leave my second; behead again and 
my third remains, and so on until my sixth is lefi—a 
word of three letters. 
When men my first, full many a mile 
They travel worn and weary, 
Till distant lands upon them smile, 
And new homes bright and cheery. 





Ere leaving scenes of childhood dear, 
By future prospects beckoned, 

Have women shed the briny tear— 
80 loth to do my second. * 


The old home gate, could it but ery 
My third” upon each bearing, 

Would answer back the parting sigh, 
The common grief thus sharing. 


No more my fourth with leaping blaze 
Shall light the rooms once cheery ; 
Forgotten be the good old days 
Lest future hours grow weary. 


My fifth of int’rest is so great, 
Of mortgages be wary, 

Or, settler, sad will be the fate 
Of your home upon the prairie. 


Welcomed by all the trav’ler staid 
And my sixth of frugal store, 
And while a humble meal he made, 
They talked of days of yore. 
BELLMORE. 
5. 
FRACTIONS. 

What Bible character was feasted by birds upon 44 
of a branch, 14 of a leaf, 14 of a dahlia, 14 of a nut, 1-9 
of a dandelion, 14 of a flower, 14 of a pea, and 2-5 of a 
shell? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. IJnitials—Washington Irving, Ludwig Uhland, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Isaac Newton, Russell, 
Lowell, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Macaulay, Alice 
Carey, Elihu Yale.—William Cullen Bryant. 

Quotation—Theme-lanc-holy-day-sare-comet-he’s-add 
-ert-oft-hey-ear=‘‘The melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the year.” 


2. Ha eR 
oO 


dY . 
LD 


N 
Al E 
Cra zZ 
Honey CanpDy. 


8. Wind-monat (wind-month). 1, Sewer, seer. 2, 
Paint, pant. 3, Penal, peal. 4, Midst, mist. 5, Gam- 
in, gain. 6, Float, flat. 7, Month, moth. 8, Grain, 


grin. 9, Metal, meal. 


4. 


5. War. 


6. N, in, Ain, rain, train, strain, restrain, constrain, 
distrain, 
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almost sure to wear a hole throug zh the,envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required 
of money by us before the date opposite 
on your paper can be changed, 


after receipt 
your hame | 


Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must’ be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your peper issent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done, 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
paid, 

papers are held responsible until arre are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dise ontinue dd. 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion, 


SORE EYES AND SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


flammation of the mucous membrane which lines the 


inside of the lids and the front of the eyes. 


The membrane is called the conjunction, and the dis 


ease conjunctivitis; 7. ¢., inflammation of the conjune 


tiva. The inflammation may soon become severe, 
This is 
and is so virulent that the smallest particle carried 


the secretions abundant and of a yellow tinge. 
pus, 


to him, 
The 


contagious particle. 


and he to others indefinitely. 


disease, however, may originate without this 


but when once started, the first case may become 


tre of a most fearful epidemic. 


accn 


It generally originates among ill-fed, 
to take 
But the serofulous are found everywhere, 
are apt to be ill-nourished, however 
food. School children, therefore, 
ly guarded against the infection, and those who are ob 
viously affected should, if possible 

Says the eminent Lionel Beale, “Now chil 
dren in weak health, time previously 
have been badly managed as regards food, air, exercise 


serofulous chil 


dren; and those most liable it are of this same 


class. and 
abundant their 


cannot be too careful 


, be Kept apart. 
if many 
who for some 
and cleanliness, 
cially if they 
the disease may not only 


are allowed to congregate, and espe 


are confined in close, ill-ventilated rooms, 


arise, but soon acquire an ex 
traordinary degree of virulence. 

“Tt may spread so quickly in such a community of 
children, that in a short time 


dred, one-third, 


, out of four or five hun 
may be 
affected 
and serious structural 


or even a larger proportion, 
suffering from the Of the 
many will suffer very severely, 
changes will result. 

“The transparent part of the eye in front, as 
the cornea, may ulcerate, and when, after a time, it 
heals, will be so altered that the + pena nt tissue will 


disease. number 


known 


become opaque, or the eye itself may destroyed, 


” 


be 


blindness, of course, resulting in both cases. 


+ 
HOW HE TRACKED THE MONEY. 

Dickens has burlesqued without merey the endless 
of the “Cireumlocution Office.” There are 
ever, for all this punctilious formality, especially in 
large 
is the facility with which it enables responsible persons 
to trace out frauds, rectify mistakes, 
identify losses. of this is the follow- 
ing story of the disappearance and recovery of several 


uses, how- 
establishments, and not the least of these benefits 


locate and and 


A good instance 


thousands belonging to the famous house in ‘*Thread- 
needle Street:” 


More than fifty years ago there lived near London a 
Mr. Field, a widower, with seven interesting children, 
and holding a position in the Bank of England some. 


of this country. 

Making up his accounts one day, he found himself 
nine thousand pounds short, about forty-five thousand 
dollars, 

As he or his securities were liable for all losses or 
defaleation, this misfortune was to him absolute ruin. 

One who has occasion to visit the Bank of England 
to exchange a large note for smaller ones, or for gold, 
goes to a desk and writes his name and address on the 
back of the note. He then takes it to a wicket, or 
opening, and presents it for examination. <A large card 
ia taken down, and, if correct, a mark is made on the 
















note. Then to another wicket, where a like examina. 
tion is made. Then to another place, in a continual 
line. A small portion is torn off the note and cast into a 


basket, and on a slip of paper an order is given on the 
next place, and you receive your new notes, or gold, 

Mr. Field could only imagine that in giving notes in 
exchange he might have given ten one-thousand notes 
for one-hundreds, which would leave him minus nine 
thousand pounds. 

He rushed to the basket of refuse notes and found one 
of one thousand pounds. On the back was the name 
of a Mr. Brown, and the address, Turk’s Head Inn. 

Mr. Brown was a traveller, then, and might be al- 
ready gone from that house. 

He reached the inn, with what speed may be imag- 
ined, and found a coach there, filled with passengers, 
and just about to leave the yard. 

Breathless with anxiety, he approached the window 
of the coach, and inquired if any gentleman by the 
name of Brown was within. 

“My name is Brown,” said a pleasant face 
you ask?’ 

“Did you change a thousand-pound note 
of England to-day ?’ 

















; ‘why do 






to the eye of another child wil! communicate the disease | 


The Companion, when sent by mail, 


are required to register letters when- | 


It is | 


| at Park Church if they chose. 


your paper shows to what time your subseription is | 


“1 did.” 

“Have you the notes given in exchange?” 

“T have, just as you gave them to me.” 

The coachman was impatient, also were 
sengers; but in some way the of Mr. 
was allowed to be taken down, and the 
taining the notes displayed. There were 
| one thousand and sixty pounds, much to the 

ment of Mr. Brown himself. 


is the pas- 
Brown 


package con- 


ib: 1ggage 


astonish- 


+> 

A MILLIONAIRE’S PRIZE. 
John Jacob A 
} a fine 


stor felt proud of the fifty cents which 
young gentleman (not knowing him him 
' for holding his horse, and Baron Rothschild never en- 
joyed anything better than earning a few francs for sit- | 
| ting as a “study” to an artist who hired him as 
el for Such incidents, always amusing in | 
the lives of very rich men, sometimes amount to marks 
of character, and have a moral as well as casual signifi- 
cance that is pleasant and memorable. 

The Norwich (Ct.) Bulletin relates an instance of a 
millionaire who earned a dollar without knowing it by 
doing good. 
Park Congregational Sunday School had offered ‘ta new 
silver dollar” 


gave 


a mod- 


a beggar. 


.o the person who should bring in the 
greatest number of new 
| with it—until the ‘ 


scholars, 


‘accidental” result: 


One Sunday, John F. Slater, 
} turer, 


| ingly at the 


the wealthy manufac- 


Park Church, and overheard one of them 
say, “I should like to go to church there.” 

Catching the words, he 
group and assured them that they could attend service 
They received the an- 
nouncement with great glee; their expressions of de- 
light greatly increased his interest in them. He invited | 
them to attend church there on the following Sunday, 
and agreed to meet them at, the door and give them 
seats. 


The following Sunday, seven bright-faced, tidy chil- 


| dren were on the church steps to greet him when he 


The Courts have decided that all pubaortne “rs to news | 


A child may have sore cyes from various causes, and 
the ailment is simply painful and troublesome. But | 
there is a form that concerns the community—an in 


came, and he politely ushered them into the church and 
seated them in his pew. At the conclusion of the ser- 
vices he asked them if they would not like to attend 
| the Sunday school, and again their little faces lit ‘up 
with joy as they accepted the invitation of their un 
known acquaintance, He conducted them to the school- 
room door, and they were added to the classes. “hey 


proved to be little strangers whose parents had recently | 


moved to this city. 
The next Sunday, the whole seven children repre- 
senting the new family were in their places. Mr. Slater, 


who is a member of the church, knew nothing of the | 


superintendent’s prize dollar, and the school wi: 
led when Mr. Learned announced that “John F. 
had added seven pupils to the school 


3 start- 
Slater 
and was the win- 








| ner of the prize. 


and | 


The coin was forwarded by letter to the famous mil- 
lionaire, to whom it was a pleasant surprise. He eats | 
acknowledged the receipt, and will treasure it asa sym- 
bol of one of the most 


+> 
SKELETON LEAVES. 
Those who wish to prepare skeleton leaves will find 


| the following directions, taken from an English maga- 


It may begin with the individual; | 


| 


| tween 


zine, useful: 


Take a large saucepan of cold water anda piece of 


scrubbing soap, about four inches square, cut into 
small slices. 
Gather mature leaves, seed-vessels, ete.; put som2 


soap into the water, then a layer of Icaves one by one, 
then more soap, then leaves, and so on. 

Put on a lid, set the pan by the side of a fire and let 
it simmer, 

After an hour take out a few leaves, and try them be- 
the thumb and finger; if the pulp separates 
readily from the fibre, remove them from the fire; if 
not, let the pan remain. 

Some leaves, such as ivy, orange, ete., are done in an 
hour or two; others of a tougher fibre take half a day. 

Seed-vessels of mallow or campanulla take a short 
time. Large poppy, or stramonium, requires perhaps 
two days. 

Now lay a leaf upon a plate, 





under atap of running 


| water, and beat it with sharp strokes witha hard brush 


routine of official business in his satirical description | 


thing analogous to that of teller, so-called, in the banks 


at the Bank | 


a tooth brush; the green matter will run off with 
» water, When the skeleton is quite clean, dry it 
upon blotting-paper. 

To bleach the specimens put a quarter of a pound of 
chloride of lime into a large = ttle of water, cork it and 
let it stand some days. it, and mix with more 
water in a basin; immerse leaves, ete. 

Again carefully 
they are white, for the lime 
and rotten. 

Wash again in pure water and dry as before. 
the stems usually come away from most lcaves, it is 
well to boil several stalks separately, and after bleach- 
| ing to mount the leaves by gumming them to the stems. 





ie 
watch And remove them as soon 


as 


soon renders them brittle 


As 


> 
TWO ACTIVE OLD FOLKS. 

The famous riddle of the Sphinx, ‘What animal goes 

on four feet in the morning, two 

night?”’ which A 


at noon, and three at 
Edipus solved so easily, would have 
to revise its terms in the case of such vigorous centena- 
rians as the Utica (N. Y.) Observer vouches for in this 
remarkable record. Man, the creature who creeps in 
infancy and walks erect in his prime, generally totters 
on his staff in the decline of life, but the 
exceptions, 


rule 
There are old men who never 


has its 
totter, to 
the last—as there are those who never use glasses, or 
need them. 


The conductor of one of the Central Hudson trains 
placed three aged people in charge of Officer Charles 
Clark at the depot to be escorted to one of the hotels. 
On the walk from the depot the old gentleman walked 
off right briskly, and remarked to Officer Clark,— 

“You are in charge of three pretty old people, Mr. 
Policeman. How old do you think I am?” 

Officer Clark—On, about seventy-five or thereabouts; 
but you are a pretty smart walker for that age. 

Old Gentleman—Ua! ha! Why, my friend, I am 
one hundred and five years old, my wife here is one 
hundred and four, and this young daughter of mine is 
eighty years old! What do you think of that? 

Officer Clark thought that he felt like taking off his 
hat to the last century, and did so. Further inquiry 
revealed the fi we that the old gentleman told the truth. 
His name was J. Fish. He and his family had been 
living in Texas for many years, and they said they were 
coming back to Lowville to be buried. The daughter 
is a widow with no family. 

From all appearances Mr. Fish and family will live 
for several years to come. 


| 


~ 
PERT BRIDGET. 

Tact and delicacy are 
dealing with saucy wit. 


thrown away when you are 
It is like stroking edged tools. 


A lady had in her employ an excellent girl who had 
one fault. Her face was always ina smudge. Mrs. 
—— tried to tell her to wash her face, without offending 

her, and at lust she resorted to strategy. 
| “Do you know, Bridget,” she remarked, 
| dential manner, “that if you wash the face every 
in hot soapy water, it will make you beautiful?” 

“Will it?” answered the wily Bridget. 
wonder ye niver tried it, ma'am.” 


day 


—_——@— 





gets angry. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


ten notes of 


The fact that the superintendent of the | 
had nothing to do | 


observed a bevy of small children looking admir- | 


approached the interested | 


agreeable memories of his life. | 


in a confi- | 


“Sure, it’s a | ity 


WHEN a man is wrong and won’t admit it he always 





Tested by Time.—For Throat Diseases, Colds and 
Coughs, BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES have proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years. 


WASTE SILK. 


Waste Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, all blac x | 

or assorted colors, dc. per 0z.; Waste Embroidery 

Silk, assorted ¢ seen, ‘Woe. per oz. A liberal discount to 

those who buy to sell again. For full particulars and 
y RAINAR a 













samples, addr« . 2 ARM- 
TRONG c o., » 469 Broadway, New York 

| DRY GOODS 

BY MAIL! 


Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash,and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, | 
Shawls,1 rimmings, Hosiery,U phol- 
stery,Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 
der wear, Ties Laces, Gents’ F urnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys andG irls’Outfit ts, &c. Samples, in- 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on application. 

| COOPER & CON ARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 

ee Ple ASE Say whe re you saw this. Advertise me nt. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street, 6th Avenue and 13th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL 


ORDERS A SPECIALTY 

The Largest Retail Establishment and 
The Lowest Prices in America. 
Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Dress Goods, Silks, Millinery, 
Ribbons, Trimmings, Laces, Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, 
Linens, Gent’s Furnishing Goods, Shirts, Fane y Goods. 
| Wors teds, Notions, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, Boys’ C loth= 
g Books, Stationery, 


1g, La‘lies’ and Children’s Shoes, 
&c. 
APPLICA TION. 


Howse eran, wren China, Glass. 
ALOGUE MAILED ON 
DYES. 


The Best Dyes Ever Made. 


| 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, 
| STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH 
| ERS, or any fabric or fancy article, easil and perfectly 
colored to any shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, 
| Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, 
| Olive Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each package will color one to four Ibs. 
of goods If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
| You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents and any color wanted sent postpaid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3-cent stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, V te 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 








| 
| 
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FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 











For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 

200 yas. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 
-hila, 276 Devonshire St., Boston, — 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Offic rive ‘tino John —— o 
(1L99 BROADWAY, near 29t St. 
BRANCH { 3 4k u JTON STREET, BrooKt XN. 
} 47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES | \ 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Due, ¢ ‘lean and Re finish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, 
of the most elabore ate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed, 
Employing the best attainable skill and mostimproved 


ew Buen. 


ment of our business, we can contidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods received and re arned by express or by mail. 
Corre sponde mee invited 
BARE LETT, NEPHEWS «. co 
54 and 7 John Street, New York. 










Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Jak Hall, 
Sixth and ee Sts., Philadelphia. 


ONE. ‘DOLLAR. | 
The Best Value in the World for $1.00. 


Known through- 
out the world 
as the most 


| | PERFECT- FITTING 


‘CORSET 


MADE. 


They give com- 
plete satisfac- 
| tion & are war- 
| ranted to wear 
twice as long as 
ordinary Cor- 
They _re- 
ceived the high- 
jest award at 
PARIS EXPOSI- 
| TION, WORLD'S 
FAIR IN LON- 
DON, CENTEN- 
| NIAL at PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and 
AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE FAIR, 
NEW YORK. , 

This cut is a correct representation of our R. H. 





sets. 





ual- 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where 
you are accustomed to parcnans. we will send it for ONE 


| DOLLAR, postage free. The best value in the world for 

| the money. Our greeted G. extra quality, $1.50, F, 
ss Bone, $2.25. Send for descriptive Catalogue of 
ther on les, 

| "THO 


SON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


[Adr. | 


and | 


appliances, and hay ing systematized anew every depart- | 







NOY. 9, 1889. 


GENIUS REWARDED, 


oR 


The Story of the Sewing Machine. 


| 
| 


A handsome little ne “ blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, Will L 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at adistance 
from our offices. 


‘THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 





BOYS’ CLOTHING. 























Parents who have boys to clothe are beginning to 
look around and think of the winter supplies. We sug- 
gest that, whether you expect to buy at the home stores 
or not, you will know better what to buy after examining 
our Fall book of styles and prices. It costs nothing— 
write for one. 

ROGERS, PEET & CoO., 
Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to SiS B ROADW AY, New York. 














CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED,) 
31 and 33 West 23d St., New YorkCity. 


A FEATURE OF THIS REMARKABLE ES- 
TABLISHMENT IS THE ORDER BUREAU, 
THROUGH WHIC H_ PERSONS L IVING IN ANY 






































PART OF THE z COU NTRY, NO MATT! R HOW 
REMOTE, MAY ORDER GOODS BY MAIL OR 
BY TELEGRAPH, WITH AS MUCH SATISFAC- 





TION AS IF THEY WERE K 
ING THEIR PURCHASES IN NEW YORK. A 
LARGE SIX-STORY AND WELL-LIGHTED 
BUILDING NEAR THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
IS OCCUPIED WITH GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION : SUITS AND OTHER DRESS GOODS, 
CHOICE FABRICS, MILLINERY, LADIES’ AND 


ACTUALLY M/ 





K- 





























MISSES’ SUITS, BOOTS AND SHOES, GLOVES, 
U INDERWEAR, LACES, TOILET ARTICI 








ST ATIONERY AND UPHOLSTERY, ARE “SOME 
OF THE LEADING ATTRACTIONS OF THIS 
UNIQUE ESTABLISHMENT, WHICH IS A POP- 
ULAR AND FASHIONABLE RESORT OF NEW 
YORKERS AND ALL VISITORS TO THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. 

THE DRESS - MAKING DEPARTMENT IS 

UNDER A FRENCH SUPERINTENDENT, FIT- 
TERS HAVE BEEN IMPORTED FROM EUROPE, 
AND LADIES CAN NOW ORDER STITS, COATS 
AND JACKETS CUT TO THE FIGURE BY 
FIRST-CLASS TAILOR. 
THE RECEPTION ROOM IS MADE ADDI- 
TIONALLY ATTRACTIVE BY RECENTLY AC- 
QUIRED DRAWINGS BY GATNSBOROUGH, 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, SIR WILLIAM BOX. 
ALL, AND OTHERS; TOGETHER WITH RARE 

AUTOGRAPHS OF ALEXANDER POPE, TUR: 


NER, AND DICKENS. 
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THE CUSTOM OF THE GENERAL PUBLIC IS 
CORDIALLY INVITED. SEND FOR A CATA- 
LOGUE. 


CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION, Limited.) 


31 and 33 West 23d Street, New York City. 





























NOV. 9, 1882. 
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For the Companion. 


A NOVEMBER DAY. 


A cheerless and depressing day, 
Sickly and wan the sunbeams play 
In momentary gleams. 


The melancholy wind whirls down 
The leaves which linger sere and brown 
Upon the tossing trees. 


Reneath the gray, forbidding sky, 
The fields all stripped of verdure lie 
Sodden and dank with rain. 
The dawning of a day like this 
Doth chill, as chills the greeting kiss 
On lips we know untrue. 
IpA D. MUNROE. 
— 





For the Companion. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 
By Canon F. W: Farrar. 


considered that he had refuted it when he asked | one with which nearly all of us are, alas, famil- | ed Archbishop of Canterbury, “I thank you heart- 


Socrates whether all the world did not pronounce | 
Archelaus happy, who had waded his way toa tyr- | 
anny through seas of blood. And when Socrates 
denies that Archelaus is necessarily happy, Polus 
scornfully answers that “perhaps Socrates will 
even say that he does not know whether the great | 
king of Persia is happy or not.” To which Socra- 
tes again answers that most assuredly he will say 
so, for he has no knowledge whether the great 
king is a good manor a bad man. And when all 
the world is congratulating and envying some gor- 
geous millionaire, how rare is it to hear the re- 
mark, ‘How can I tell whether he is at all to be 
envied ?”” 

Did he gain his riches with unscrupulous hon- 
or? is he using them with unselfish magnificence ? 
if his character be mean, coarse, ignoble, I would 
not lift a finger to change lots with him; nay, I 
would far rather change lots with any virtuous 
and honest lad who sweeps out his counting- 
room. 

And these thoughts are not only for the young. 
Few indeed are those Christians who, even in 
manhood, are entirely free from these ignoble 
envyings, these gnawing discontents. 

In athousand exhortations to the young “to 
succeed,” “to get on,” “to make money,” “to 





There is a word which occurs but once in the 
entire Bible,* but of which all our newspapers are | 
full, and which occupies a vast part in the es- 
timate of life; it is the word Succgss. 


rise in life,” how often do you hear one which 


iar? The Harpy which, if not quite the deadliest 
of that obscene brood, is yet the most meagre and 
the most despicable, and the most persistent, and 
the one which has the most dismal screams, is the 
Harpy of Discontent. 

She is the malignant daughter of earthly de- 
sires; and nothing is more sad than the spectacle 
of men past the meridian of life—inen who have, 
at the least, but their score of years to live—even 
old men with earth’s playthings inevitably drop- 
ping from their feeble grasp,—nothing I say is 
more sad than the spectacle of such men, still 
athirst for the waters that cannot satisfy, still, 





| 

















“TI mean to succeed in life,” says the ambi- 
tious, the self-confident young man. “Nothing 
succeeds like success,” remarks the cynical 
world. ‘He has been a very successful man,” 
says society, and forthwith falls down and 
worships, as though Success, like Charity, cov- 
ered a multitude of sins. Success is praised, 
Success is envied. Success is taken to condone 
all crimes. Success is valued as the be-all and 
the end-all of human life. 

False Estimates of Success. 

There was once a needy exile living in Lon- 
don, despised as a dreamer, neglected as an ad- 
venturer. He lands at Boulogne with a tame 
eagle on his wrist, is arrested and sent to prison, 
and the world bursts into peal after peal of 
insulting, contemptuous laughter. But he es- 
capes from prison and afterwards returns to 
France. There is a coup d’état and a massacre, 
and the unanimous press of England fiercely 
denounces him, when he is elected Emperor. 
But no long time elapses before he seems secure 
upon the throne,—and what happens? Loud- 
voiced admiration of a magnificent Emperor; 
fulsome eulogy of “our august ally.” I am 
not now pronouncing any opinion upon his 
career. Of that let history judge; I am only 
showing how men’s moral estimate of him 
varied with the external circumstances of his 
life; how success gilded what men had at first 
called his crimes ; how, taking the world’s own 
expressed opinion of him at different periods 
of his fortune, we find once more that 





“Plate sin with gold, and the strong lance of justice 
hurtless breaks; 
Clothe it with rags, a tiny straw will pierce it.” 


“He is a successful man!” What sort of image | 


does the expression conjure up? Analyze the ele- 
ments of it, and you will see that success is iden- | 


tified to some extent with fame; still more with | 


power; most of all with wealth. 


False Aspirations. 

Of those who wish for success, is there one 
whose dreams are not, to a greater or less degree, 
colored by or composed of these conceptions? A 
few, conscious perhaps of genius, endowed with 
unwearied patience, strong with indomitable res- 
olution, think, I willlive for fame. I do not mean 
to die obscure. I do not intend to belong to 

“The crowd untold, 
Of men by the cause they served, unknown; 
Who lie in the myriad graves of old, 
Never a story and never a stone.” 

Others perhaps, whether on alarge or a small 
scale,—whether in an empire or in a parish, in a 
Senate or in a vestry,—aim at power. They mean 
to rule, to assert themselves, to bend others to 
their will; to gain rank, to gain a title; at any 
rate to rise in life. 

But the great majority have no such aspirations 
as these. Fame, for instance, is “the spur which 
the clear spirit doth raise, the last infirmity of 
noble minds;” and most spirits are not clear, 
nor most minds noble. The aims of most men 
are at once easier and more paltry; poorer and 
more possible. The devil does not offer them the 
kingdoms of the world; they are easily content 
with a much humbler bargain. They want mon- 
ey, they want comfort, they want ease, they want 
to settle in life amid the small respectabilities of a 
good competence. No beatific vision theirs! 


Desire for Wealth. 

Vulgar material comfort is all they ask for. 
Their ideal of perfect and admirable success is the 
traditional person who came into London with 
half a crown in his pocket and dicd a millionaire. 
As such a person passes a group of his humble em- 
ployés, they all sigh,— 

“How I should like to be him!" Does not this 
universal envy of those who have “‘made money” 
prove to us how slow is the world’s advance in 
wisdom ? 

The sophist Polus thought that a child might 
refute the notion of Socrates, “that it was a hap- 
pier thing to suffer than to inflict a wrong.” He 





* Josh. 1: 8, 











sets before them the 
old ideal “to learn and 
labor truly to get mine 
own living, and do 
every duty in that state 
of life to which God 
shall call me” ? 


Desire for Ease. 

You may have reached middle age; you may 
have felt the buffets of the world; you may have 
been disenchanted from its sorceries; you may 
have been rudely awakened from its earlier and 
flattering dreams. Your hopes, you think, are 
very modest. Yon no longer desire great things 
for yourself. 

Well, but this enforced contentment; this éon- 
tentment of disappointed egotism; this content- 


“the dull gray life and apathetic end,” which now 
only pursues through a mean career a dwarfed 
ideal, is neither so sweet nor so true nor so whole- 
some a thing as the contentment of a strong and 
holy conviction. 

And even this dull, gray, apathetic content- 
ment is not, I think, common at any period of 
human life. I have known men who to hoar 
hairs, aye, even to the grave, have continued rest- 
| lessly longing for earthly advancement, and have 
| been desperately bitter because it never came. 


Discontent. 

Such disappointed candidates for blessings 
which cannot satisfy remind us of the ancient 
fable of 2Zneas—how he never sat down to meat 
but what the wings of Harpies darkened the air, 
who with shrill screams seized and defiled the 
food. Spiritually, says one, those Harpies are 
“vexatious, fretful, lawless passions; vain and 
overshadowing, discontented and lamenting, mea- 
gre and insane; spirits of wasted energy, and un- 
appeased famine, and unsatisfied hope.” 

And any who have known the weariness of vain 
desire; the pitiful, unconquerable, coiling and re- 
coiling, and self-involved returns, of some sicken- 
ing famine and thirst of heart—will know what 
| was the sound of the Harpy’s shriek; and why 

“in Dante’s Inferno, the Harpics make their nests 
in the warped branches of the trees that are the 
souls of suicides.” 

Shall I tell you the name of that Harpy which 
is the commonest of them all? shall I tell you the 











“THAT BLESSED BARREL.” 


ment of humbling experience ; this contentment of | 


ily for your kind wishes, that God would send me 
many and many happy days where I am now to 
be. Amen. But truly, my lord, I look for neith- 
er; not for many, for I am in years and have 
lived a troublesome life; not for happy, for I 
have no hope to do all the good I desire. And’in 
truth, my lord, I speak seriously; I have had a 
heaviness hanging over me ever since I was nom- 
inated to this place.” “Vanity of vanities,” saith 
the preacher; “all is Vanity!” Fame is but a 
bubble that bursts at the touch. Fame means 
also hatred; it means envy, it means criticism, it 
means abuse, it means the impossibility of priva- 
cy or rest. 

“Indeed, my lord,” wrote Edmund Burke, 
“T doubt whether, in these hard times, I would 
give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called 
fame in the world.” 

The desire for fame is the least ignoble, but 
the fruition of it is the least tangible, and the 

sole value of fame is use. 

“Sweet,” says the poet, “sweet were the 
days when I was all unknown; 

“But when my name was lifted up, the storm 

Brake on the inountain, and I cared not for it. 
Right well I know that fame is half disfame, 

Yet needs must work my work. That other fame, 
The cackle of the unborn about the grave, 

l care not for it.” 

“We can only have the highest happiness,” 
says George Eliot, “such as goes along with 
being a@ great man, by having wide thoughts 
and much feeling for the rest of the world as 
well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it that we can 
only tell it from pain by its being what we 
could choose. There are so many things wrong 
and difficult in the world that no man can be 
great,—he can hardly keep himself from wick- 
edness,—unless he gives up thinking much 
about pleasures and rewards, and gets strength 
to endure whatis hard and painful. And so, if 
you mean to act nobly, and seek to know the 
best things God has put within reach of men, 
you must fix your mind on that end, and not 
on what will happen to you because of it.” 

“Oh, keep me innocent; make others great.” 
Those words were written by Queen Caroline 

Matilda of Denmark with a diamond on her 
window inthe Castle of Freudsborg; and could 
we but live in that spirit, many a one might be 
saved from such bitter disappointment as makes 
men well-nigh wish that they had never been 
born. The jewel of innocence is more than a 
crown. 
(To be continued.) 
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THAT BLESSED BARREL. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THANKSGIVING. 
By Mary Titcomb. 
“Bessie! Bessie!” called Mrs. Lane from the 
foot of the rough, unpainted stairway. 











even for their few last 
remaining years, spend- 
ing their labor for that 
which is not bread, and 
toiling for the attain- 
ment of that which 
probably they will nev- 
er attain, and which—even if they attain it—sat- 
isfieth not. 

It is no new lesson that the treasures of earth 
| are such as thieves steal, and moth and rust do 
| corrupt; no new lesson that its pleasures are like 
| the brooks, which vanish in the summer when 
, they are needed most. But you may make the 
| lesson new—astonishingly new—by translating it 

into your own life. 


Fame. 

Kings are wealthy and powerful. If wealth and 
power are things to be envied, few would have a 
lot more enviable than theirs. Yet the mere inci- 
dents of the coronation days, even of English kings, 
—the tumult at the coronation of the Conqueror, 
the massacre at that of Richard the First, the 
fainting of Edward the Sixth, the heavy crown 
which left a deep red mark on the forehead of 
Queen Anne, George IV. nearly strangled by the 
weight of his gorgeous robes,—were all but omens 
that, though the crowns of kings may be “set with 
diamonds, or Indian stones,” the kings themselves 
enjoy but seldom the crown of content which is 
worn upon the heart. 

“J, sinful wretch, by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland, be- 
queath to Almighty God my sinful soul and the 
life I have misspended, whereof I put me wholly 
at His grace and mercy.” 

So wrote King Henry IV. in his last will, when 
the frightful reality of leprosy had disenchanted 
the rapturous dream of usurpation. When sor- 
row crowded on the last days of Queen Elizabeth, 
“with a whole Book of Ecclesiastes written on 
her heart, the old crowned lioness of England 
coiled herself up in her lair, refused food and 
died.” 

Many a great statesman and many a great 
Churchman, both living and dead, has often sighed 
for the sleep of the obscure, and laid on a weary 
pillow a very aching head. 

“My lord,” thus wrote William Laud to the 
great Earl of Stafford, when he had been appoint- 





“Yes, mother, I am just coming,” replied a 
cheerful voice from the room above. 

Now Bessie was usually up betimes to help 
get breakfast, and to dress the baby. But when a 
girl of thirteen walks five miles carrying a pretty 
big basket of eggs in one day, she naturally feels 
like sleeping an extra half-hour the next morn- 
ing. 

“What is it, mother, dear?” asked Bessie, as 
she hastened into the kitchen on coming down 
stairs. “Anything the matter?” For her moth- 
er was standing by the pantry door with a pan 
full of flour in her hands, and a perplexed expres- 
sion on her face. 

“When did Aunt Susan say she should be 
here?” asked Mrs. Lane looking at Bessic, but 
still making no movement towards the kitchen 
table, where the bread-tray and kneading-board 
stood ready for use. 

Bessie wondered what in the world her mother 
could be thinking about. ‘‘Do you mean in the 
letter that came Saturday night?” she asked. I 
think aunty said she hoped to sce us about the 
20th of October.” 

“And now it is—Bessie, what day of the month 
ts it?” 

“The 5th, mother, I am sure, because Farmer 
Ray”—— 

“Then we must have corn bread for breakfast, 
not biscuit.” And Mrs. Lane turned quickly into 
the pantry, emptied the flour back into the half- 
filled bucket, and presently brought out some yel- 
low corn meal. 

Bessie Lane was more mature than most girls 
of thirteen. Her home surroundings had made 
her thoughtful beyond her years. She was but a 
baby when her parents settled on the rough land 
in Western Kansas, and now there were five chil- 
dren younger: wild, mischief-loving Bert, gentle 
Amy, Edwin, a sober little man of seven, Willic 
only four, and Baby Sue, the pet of the family. 

Many Kansas farmers were in sore trouble, 
Bessie’s father among the number. ‘The terrible 
drought of the summer had cut off most of his 
crops. There was little harvesting to be done. 
The grass, which shrivelled up in midsummer, 
left little winter food for cattle. Provisions were 
exorbitantly high, and money scarce. 

Mr. Lane lost all courage, and gloomily brood- 
ed over impending struggles. In vain his wife, 
thrusting back her own fears, strove to cheer him. 
He could see no hope in the future. 

Bessie and her mother sat late by the kitchen 
fire that night, after the rest of the family were in 
bed, consulting together. 
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“I want everything pleasant for Susan,” said | sie: “Keep up good courage; I shall not forget 
Mrs. Lane, when at length she had told Bessie | you.” 


they must both go to bed. “She hasn’t been 
here for eight years, and I don’t want her to find 
us unhappy.” 

“No, indeed!” said Bessie. ‘Isn’t it good that 
we have got into our new house? I am so glad 
father began to build it last year. To be sure it is 
not all finished, but it is clean and comfortable.” 

“And if wecan only make your father feel more 
hopeful, we shall all be happier,” said Mrs. 
Lane. 

“We will try, mother,” said Bessie. “What 
was it about the flour this morning?” she added, 
after a little pause. 

**We have only a little flour. You know father 
has but a few bushels of wheat, and I don’t know 
when he will get that ground. We must have 
flour when Susan is here, so we must be sparing 
of it now.” 

Had anybody peeped into Bessie’s room long 
after midnight, they would have seen by the moon- 
light a very wide-awake girl. Bessie was think- 
ing how she could earn money ! 

“Here’s a letter for you, Mary,” said Mr. Lane 
several days afterwards, as he came in to dinner. 
“Farmer Ray brought it when he came to see 
about Brindle.” 

“But he isn’t going to take her now,” shouted 
Bert; “he’s going to send a load of hay, and pa 
and I are going to work for him Saturday!” 

There was a general shout of delight, for it had 
come to be known among the children that the 
cow must be sold for iack of hay. 

“That is good news indeed,” said Mrs. Lane, as 
she dropped into a chair as if to realize it more 
fully. “Is it really so, John?” turning to her 
husband. 

“Yes, really so. Mr. Ray is very kind.” 

“But, mother, the letter! the letter!’’ exclaimed 
Amy. 

Now letters were rare visitors in that Western 
home, and the children, quite forgetful of dinner, 
crowded around their mother eagerly, as she 
opened the letter and read aloud : 

“New York, October 1, 1881.” 

“Why, how long it has been coming,” said 
Mrs. Lane, interrupting her reading; then contin- 
ued : 

“Dear MAry,—I shall probably see you sooner 
than I expected. I can make pari of the journey 
with friends by leaving here a week earlier than 
my original plan. If not detained, [ shall arrive 
on the 13th,”—— 


“This very day!” murmured a chorus of 
voices. 

“Don’t try to meet me. The stage will take 
me from the depot to Wayne, and there I can 
easily get a conveyance fo your house. With 
love to each one, 

Your affectionate sister, Susan.” 

“O mother! we must fly around and put things 
in order, and bake, and everything!” said Bessie, 
excitedly. 

And at the table it was decided that Mr. Lane 
should go to Wayne that afternoon, exchange a 
tub of butter for sugar, tea, and some other nec- 
essaries, and bring “Aunt Susan” back if he 
found her. 

There could be neither pies nor cake to set be- 
fore the coming sister. A vision of what she 
might make if she only had the “wherewithal” 
rose before Mrs. Lane’s eyes; then she resolutely 
turned from it and went to work. 

“Tarts!” exclaimed Bessie, when after the 
rooms were in order she came to the kitchen. 
“But, mother”—and she stopped. 

“Ah! I know what you are thinking, Bessie. 
But there's a jar of jelly hidden away on the top 
shelf of the closet. I kept it for emergencies. 
You can fill the tarts just before tea. They will 
make the table look pretty.” 

It was dusk when Aunt Susan came,—cheerful, 
beautiful, warm-hearted Aunt Susan! How she 
kissed “Sister Mary” till both sisters laughed and 
cried hysterically! Then she tried to gather all 
the rest in her arms, but they were too much for 
her, and there was a grand confusion of hugs and 
kisses, which ended in Sue and Willie perching 
themselves upon her lap, and the rest keeping 
guard around. 

Aunt Susan at once became immensely popular 
with the little ones. She was so lively, so kind, 
and understood every one so well. She had nice 
talks with Bessie, went with Bert to feed the cat- 
tle, romped with Amy, helped Edwin with his 
lessons, tuld fairy stories to Willie, and made 
such a family of rag babies for little Sue that the 
child was in an eestasy of delight. 

But Aunt Susan quickly discovered the strait- 
ened circumstances of the family, and noted the 
efforts made to conceal lack of moncy, and the 
anxiety about the future. 

One afternoon she and Bessie strolled out into 
the fields together. They were gone hours, and 
Bessie never told even her mother what they 
talked about all that time. To be sure there was 
a suspicious redness about Bessie’s eyes when 
she returned which would have made onc think 
she had been crying, only she seemed so cheerful 
and happy otherwise that nobody ever thought of 
looking into her eyes to hunt for tears. 

There was great lamentation when the short 
visit came to an end, for it was very short. The 
good aunt had no great supply of money herself, 
but as she bade her sister good-by, she slipped 
something into her hand, saying, “In case any of 
you are sick, Mary ;” 





One evening the news reached the little farm- 
house of the day appointed for Thanksgiving. In 
years past this announcement always brought vis- 
ions of turkey, plum-pudding, pies, and a host of 
good things. But now the children seemed to 
think Thanksgiving would not amount to much. 

“Can’t see as we've much to be thankful for,” 
exclaimed impulsive Bert; “jacket and trousers 
patched all over, flour’s gone, no turkeys, and we 
haven’t a chicken to spare, and—Garfield’s dead! 
What can we do Thanksgiving day ?” 

“We've got the cows,” said Edwin, gravely ; 
“some people haven’t cows.” 

“And hay for them,” said Amy. 

“And we have our new house,” added Edwin. 

“And pussy,” said little Willie, not knowing 
exactly what they were talking about, but think- 
ing he must say something. 

This made them all Jaugh. 

‘*We have each other, dear children,” said Mrs. 
Lane, who had overheard the conversation ; “have 
you thought of that ?” 

“And Aunt Susan,” putin Bessie; “I’m sure we 
are thankful for her visit.” 

There came no‘more complaints, yet the days 
dragged heavily along, and the strictest economy 
became imperative. Everything looked very dark, 
but the mother did not lose her trust in God. She 
believed that in some way He would take care of 
them. 

One cold November evening a couple of days 
before Thanksgiving, the little household was 
startled by a thundering knock at the door. 
There was a sudden hush among the little ones, 
who were having their last frolic before going to 
bed. Mr. Lane opened the door. 

“Tf your name’s Lane, guess I’ve got something 
for you,” said a rough-looking man. “Lend a 
hand, will you ?” 

And presently, with much rolling and tipping, 
a big barrel was landed on the kitchen floor, amid 
the astonished stares of a dozen eyes. 

“Tt came by express,” said the burly teamster, 
‘but may be you’d a had to wait for it a while, 
only for Farmer Ray,—I’m ’twork at Farmer 
Ray’s.” And warding off the hearty thanks that 
followed by repeating, ‘“‘Farmer Ray sent it along; 
I'm ’twork for Farmer Ray,” he departed. 

Bert gave awild shout. All the children crowd- 
ed around the barrel. 

“Who sent it?” 

“What's in it?” 

‘“‘Where’s the hammer ?” 

“Oh! do open it.” 

But the confusion of tongues ceased as Mr. 
Lane brought hammer and hatchet, and they 
watched with breathless interest the unheading of 
the barrel. 

“Oh!” “Ah!” “Let me see!” burst forth as the 
coritents began to appear. 

“‘Hush, children!” said Mr. Lane; “here’s a 
letter for mother. Be quiet while she reads it. 
Here, Mary.” 

But the letter was only this: 

“A Thanksgiving remembrance from Susan and 
Ellen.” 

“There! I knew it was from Aunt Susan,” ex- 
claimed Bessie. 

“Aunt Ellen's rich, isn’t she, mother?” asked 
Amy. 

“Oh, do let’s unpack it,” said Bert, eagerly. 
“May I help, father ?” 

What a wonderful barrel that was. It seemed 
to the children as if one of the stories of the ““Ara- 
bian Nights” had come true. As the packages 
were unrolled one after another, the contents were 
greeted with shouts of delight. Ah! Thanksgiv- 
ing had begun already ! 

There was soft woolen cloth for dresses, an 
overcoat for father, warm flannel under-garments, 
jackets and trousers,—not all new ones, but good, 
and ready to put on, boots, (how ever did Aunt 
Susan know the right sizes ?) a shawl for mother, 
a cloak for Bessie, woolen sacques for Amy and 
Sue, books and newspapers, a package of tea, 
and— 

“See here,” exclaimed Bert, as he drew out a 
large pasteboard box; “ ‘For Bessie,’ it says on 
it.” 

Bessie couldn’t say a word, but took the box 
and silently untied it. 

Worsteds—red, white, blue, black, every color; 
knitting-silk, needles, canvas, and a book of print- 
ed directions how to make any quantity of fancy 
things. And a little note from Aunt Susan, tell- 
ing her that there was to be a Fair in their church 
next March, and that she and Aunt Ellen would 
buy all the pretty things she could make before 
that time. 

“O mother!” said Bessie, softly, while her eyes 
filled with tears, “this is just what I wanted. 
Now I can earn something to help us through the 
winter.” 

In the very bottom of the box there was anoth- 
er note,—from Aunt Ellen. It enclosed a little 
“Thanksgiving gift,” which Bessie was to expend 
as she “thought best.” 

A tumultuous time followed, and Bert, standing 
with arms akiinbo, gazing with satisfaction on 
the littered floor, expressed the feeling of every 
one when he impulsively exclaimed : 

“That blessed old barrel! Well, I'll never think 
even way down in my heart that we’ve nothing to 
be thankful for, so long as we have dear Aunt 


and she whispered to Bes- | Susan!” 





Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 
THE superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING Ex- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
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Make your old things look like new by using the 
Diamond Dyes, and be happy. Samples for stamp. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. [Ade. 








WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. Bore 
ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Alpha- 
bets. etc., for ec. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cts. All for 30 cts. 
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A Medicine for a Woman. Invented b Wi . 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t#” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 23 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t#” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 421 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, fowing pain, weightand 
vackache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 











THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 






If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
grocer a package of Thurber’s Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask, also, 
for Thurber’s Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. If your Grocer does not keep these articles, 
send a Postal Card, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Mention the COMPANION, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., New York. 
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MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
sand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward. 





Compound is unsurpassed. 
.YDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 


For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


I 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, | 


Lynn, Mass. Price $1, Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham freee 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver, 25 cents per box. 
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United States letters patent allowed May 26, 1882. 
scientific curiosity of practical use for domestic and 
business purposes. Produces a steady, safe and econom- 
ical flame for lighting tapers, lamps. &c. Price only $5, 
delivered to any address in the United States free of 
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ABL LECT 7? 


rade 
. PORTABLE E . 
Water Street, Boston, Mass, we Lees WO 





he new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. : 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress Wigs 
from $10 up. Every seasonable novelty in 
Human Hair, On receipt of sample shade, 
| will forward goods by mail to any part of 
the U. S., for approval, before the price is 
paid. Until Jan. 1, 1883, I will give 
a special discount of 25 per cent. 
on all goods exceeding $1.00 in 
amount. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, : 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THEGREAT CURE 








TRADE 
MARE 





—FOR— 

As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid ison 


that causes the dreadful sufferings which only 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 

Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


KIDNEY- WORT 
John Wanamaker's 
Bereomeen 9 | ORE 


Housekee’ — 
mail, express or freight, aceord- 








Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 











TRADE 
wane 














in Dry Goods. 


ments sen 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 
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For the Companion, 


THE EAGLE AND THE PENNY. 


A coin-collector kept with care 

For years, an eagle, safe from wear; 

At last, by poverty controlled, 

He had to spend the treasured gC ‘old, 

Yhich soon was placed, defaced with dents, 

In company with copper cents. 

The eagle softly said, “Ah me! 

I came of noble family, 

Now lustreless, with scratches many, 

I’m next a worn-out vulgar penny. 
“Hold!” cried the penny, “don’t cnet 

Though vulgar, I’m the Sabbath-pet; 

For [ve received my hardest knocks 

Oft in the contribution-box; 

I've fed the poor, the naked clad, 

And made the waiting printer glad; 
And in a world where things decay 

The one who works will wear away.” 


FLETCHER BATES. 
———_<o-—___—_—- 
For the Companion. 
THE CAPTIVE EAGLE. 
One pleasant afternoon, while “Grip,” our half- 
grown Newfoundland dog, was lying in pl t slum- 


shown himself, but cold and lifeless, having been struck 


dead by the electric fluid. Azmmon F. Buowan: 





FEET AND SHOES. 
The Swiss surgeons whose duty it is to examine 
recruits for the Federal army are compelled to reject 
eight hundred every year for malformation of the feet, 
caused by badly fitting shoes. Col. Ziegler, the chief 
surgeon, ina paper on the evil effects of badly made 
shoes, read before the Hygienic Congress at Geneva, 
made several suggestions which should be pondered by 
all who are suffering from their feet: 
The foot is in reality a bow, so elastic that at every 
step it contracts and expands, lengthens and shortens, 
a line drawn through the centre of the great toe in- 
tersects the heel. 
But shoemakers, who are generally ignorant of the 
anatomy of the foot, do not give room enough for the 
lateral extension of the great toe. They crib, cabin and 
confine it until it is forced against the other toes. 
Hence arise frequent inflammations of the great toe, 
corns, ulcerations and ‘sometimes veritable articular in- 





ber on a fragrant pile of new-mown hay out in the or- 
chard, he was suddenly woke up in the most unheard 
of manner. 

The disturber of his repose was none other than an 
immense bald-headed eagle, who swooped down upon 
the unconscious dog, apparently under the impression 
that he was a little pig, or some other animal easy to 
dispose of. 

But if such were his thoughts, the air-king was very 
much mistaken. And when Grip became aware that 
two bunches of sharp talons were closing through his 
shaggy coat and penetrating his back, he immediately 
began a most vigorous and successful defence. 

The struggle that ensued, although very brief, was a 
bloody one; and when our people, attracted by the 
commotion, arrived on the scene, the combatants were 
tearing at each other in desperate fashion, the eagle 
having one wing broken, and the dog, although still 
fighting, being almost torn to pieces, with his left eye 
entirely destroyed. 

With considerable difficulty these combatants were 
separated ; while the others attended to Grip, the writer 
looked after his assailant, and found that, while unable 
to fly, he was still very hard to handle. 

However, by enveloping the proud savage in astrong 
net, he was finally conquered and taken in triumph to 
the house. 

On examining his wounded wing, we found that 
Grip’s sharp teeth had so thoroughly crushed the bone 
our eagle would never be able to do any more flying. 
But as he was not otherwise injured we decided to 
keep him, and see if kindness would do anything 
towards giving him a sweeter disposition. 

Although nothing would induce him to become tame 
or good-natured, the spiteful fellow at last came to rec- 
ognize those from whom he received his food, and con- 
sented to take the beef, chicken, etc., that we offered 
him, without attempting to appropriate portions of our 
hands at the same time by way of dessert. 

Most of his time was passed on a high perch we had 
fixed up for him in the front yard, where he would sit 
for hours together, maintaining an air of austere digni- 
ty, and fiercely resenting the slightest attempt at famil- 
iarity. 

To prevent his walking away, a small chain was fas- 
tened to his leg and attached to the bottom of his perch. 
This was about thirty feet long, and when “Uncle 
Sam,” as we had named our prisoner, got tired of 
gloomy meditations, and of striving to bite or claw any 
one who chanced to approach him, he would pop down 
and with picturesque clumsiness hobble about the 
yard. 

One day while he was taking his promenade, a sedate 
old hen walked up to him with the seeming object of 
making his acquaintance. Of course she was immedi- 
ately slaughtered, and the big rooster, on coming to her 
rescue, had his head pulled off for his trouble. 

Only a short time after this event, Uncle Sam suc- 
ceeded in getting free, and at once started off in search 
of adventures. It was Sunday afternoon, and all our 
folks were at church with the exception of the old 
house-maid, who was too busy preparing dinner to no- 
tice what was going on out of doors. 

Guided by his unerring instinct, Mr. Eagle at once 
made for the barn-yard, and though most of the fowls 
by this time understood his real character, and suc- 
ceeded in getting where he could not reach them, one 
or two chickens came towards the strange-looking crea- 
ture to see what he wanted, and very soon found out. 

After finishing his meal, Uncle Sam visited the or- 
chard, and when very near the spot where he first 
came down from the air, ran upon an adventure much 
like the one which resulted in his capture. 

Carefully concealed in the thick foliage of a low- 
limbed tree, and ready to spring upon anything in the 
shape of a bird that came within his reach, was neigh- 
bor Dobson’s great cat, “Hunter.” 

Now Hunter’s experience had been almost entirely 
confined to robins, chickens, mice, rate and other small 
game, which he found no difficulty in subduing; and 
probably he had not the remotest idea regarding an 
eagle’s appearance or ability. 

So, seeing what he may have taken for a big, awk- 
ward rooster come right under his hiding-place, he did 
not wait one moment, but leaped right down squarely 
on Uncle Sam’s broad shoulders. 

The cat’s claws somewhat disarranged the eagle’s 
feathers, and perhaps slightly wounded his flesh. But 
that was all, for before Hunter could make another 
motion, the strong bird had turned upon him, and then, 
with talons and beak, literally tore him into fragments. 
When we arrived home from meeting our interesting 
pet was on his perch again, looking as solemn as though 
nothing whatever had happened. 

His bloody and disordered appearance, however, 
prompted an investigation, and led us to discover a pile 
of feathers in one place and various portions of a dead 
cat in another. 

After this we were careful to keep him securely fet- 
tered, and as a he became more dismal 
and ugly than ever, at length getting so thoroughly 
Savage that no one was safe to go near him except the 

writer, whom self-preservation alone forced him to tol- 
erate. 

One day during a severe storm, the lightning struck 
in several places about our dwelling, and when the 
shower had passed, Uncle Sam was found sitting bolt 

upright on his lofty perch, with his keen eyes wide 





ion. 
Another evil, which Col. Ziegler ascribes in great 
measure to bad shoeing, is flat-footedness, whereby 
the arch is converted into a straight line, and prolonged 
walking and marching rendered impossible. 
Another cause of this defect is the habit of carrying 
heavy weights at an early age; but in most instances, 
Col. Ziegler contends, perfect shoes would restore the 
foot to its normal condition. 
The first obstacle to a reform in the shape of shoes 
lies in the fact that it would involve a great expense in 
the shape of new lasts, an expense that shoemakers are 
naturally loth to incur. Fashion has also its lasts, and 
shoemakers consider themselves bound to conform to 
the prevailing mode. 

A test of a perfect pair of shoes is that, when placed 
together, they should touch only at the toes and the 
heels; the soles should follow the sinuosities of the 
feet, and to give room for their expansion should ex- 
ceed them in length by fifteen to twenty millimetres. 





—_—<er-—- 


HIS GRATIFICATION. 

Boasters are sure to expose some gap in their armor 
of conceit through which any sharp neighbor can de- 
liver a stab. An unknown writer sought Dumas’ part- 
nership in some literary work and was rudcly told that 
a horse and an ass could not work in a span. “By 
what authority do you call me a horse?” was the quick 
retort. The victim in the instance here presented could 
not have been much longer in seeing the point of the 
alternative than Dumas was: 





A coolness, growing out of the following conversa- 
tion, has sprung up between Gilhooly and his friend 
Gus De Smith: 
“TI had a splendid time last night,” said Gus. “I 
spent the evening at a little social gathering at the 
Goodman mansion.”’ 
“Are the Goodmans nice people?” queried Gilhooly. 
‘*Well, should say so. They are very aristocratic. 
To get in their circle one must have either a great deal 
of money or a great deal of genius.’ 
“You don’t tell me so; and you say you were 
there?”’ 

“Yes. ” 

“You were invited, were you?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“And to be invited a man has to have a great deal of 
money or plenty of genius ?”’ 

Precisely.’ 

“Well, Gus, I am ve 
come rich of a sudden. 
Siftings. 


ry glad to learn you have be- 
wend me five dollars.” — Texas 


———__—~<+or--—--— 
LOST HIS SHOE. 

An interesting letter from a last-summer boarder by 
the sea to the Westfield Times and Newsletter contains 
the following scrap of Block Island history and inei- 
dent. The Indian name of the island was Manisses. 


Manisses is said to mean “God’s Island,” and was 
the name given to Block Island by its original owners, 
the Narragansett Indians, its present appellation hav- 
ing been derived from one of the early Dutch discover- 
ers, Adrian Blok, or Block. The island was first found 
by a Florentine, Giovanni di Verazzano, in 1524, but it 
was not visited by any one for nearly acentury. It is 
nine miles long by four wide, has about one thousand 
two hundred inhabitants, two churches, five district- 
schools and one high school. 

Block Island is comparatively a new resort, but is 
becoming more and more popular every year. Hotels, 
boarding-houses and private residences are full of sum- 
mer guests. 

Apropos to this an amusing story is told of an indi- 
vidual whose only lodging was upon the floor of one of 
the rural dwellings. Disturbed by a noise in the night, 
and investigating the cause, he saw a sheep looking in 
at the window. Driving him away, he returned to his 
slumbers. Again the intruder awakened him, when, 
becoming desperate, he threw his shoe at the unwel- 
come visitor. A third time he was aroused by another 
strange sound, and, looking out of the window, he saw 
the sheep carrying off his shoe. 


> 
or 


THE CIGARETTE “LUXURY.” 

We have taken pains to tell our readers what cigar- 

ettes are made of. The statements were based on well- 

known facts, which are continually corroborated by in- 

cidental evidence like the following. Says a New York 
City exchange : 


A little red-headed Italian boy, who gave his name as 
Francis Chicabau, and who said he was eight years old, 
was brought before Justice White at the Harlem Police 
Court recently, charged with being a vagrant. He was 
barefooted and had on ragged clothing. He spoke 
English very: imperfectly. The officer said he tound 
the boy gathering cigar-stumps from the gutter and 
sidewalks, and showed Justice White a basket half- 
filled with the butts of old cigars covered with mud and 
water-soaked. 

‘*What do you do with them?” asked the justice. 

“T sell them to a man for ten cents a pound,” replied 
the boy; “but I don’t know his name, and they are used 
in making cigarettes, like they sell in all the stores.” 

The officer corroborated the child’s statement, and 
said that there were many boys and girls scouring the 
city in search of stumps and half-smoked cigars. ‘These 
were first dried and then sold to various persons who 
used them in making > 








AN UNSYMPATHETIC WIFE. 

An amusing illustration of the absence of sympathy 
between a practical wife and her scholarly husband is 
given in the following anecdote : 


It is related of Siebenk an t German schol. 
ar, that having finished reading one of his beautiful 
imaginings to his wife, who appeared to be listening 
with bated breath and eyelids cast opti he cage the 
book with inward sati att his 
labors, only to hear the sharer of his Se sesiahals 
“My dear, pray dén’t og on your left stocking to-mor- 
row—there’s a hole in it. 


a 


PROFESSOR :—“‘Your pronunciation is very poor, sir. 
For instance: that word you used fog now, arrears 
you sommes on the last syllable, But it has two r 8, 











open, looking every inch the kingly bird he had always 


For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S GRANULATED TAPIOCA. Ss & WESTLAKE 
, 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 


TO LES 
Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lc. [Adv 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


















Aids won in the mental and for use in mines, thus 
bodily growth of infants and children. so making it Absolutely 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual| SS Non-Explosive. ; 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per-| 5 = Our 1882 Stove has 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- S improved Bake, Oven, 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good| 23 Seeks eee 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail| & 3 pee lm Tg 
$1. _F. , CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. - ¥. | Send for Catalogue. 





. For cards illustrating the 
Eight W onders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake M’f'g Wo., 


45 Summer Street, Boston, | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
9% Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth St.. N. Y. 
ALSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St.. San Fr: ancisco, Cal. 


liness, Durability and nto Bs Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 


For GOOKING PURPOSES, is BETTER than LARD, 
FUL Y EQUAL t ‘2 UTTER, and COST 

MUCH ‘tgs than either. 

One Pound of Olive Butter will do the 
Work of Two Pounds of Lard. 

TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT MERITS. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR OR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. — 


GOOD 


We will send free on applica- 
tion the celebrated 








THURBER RECIPE, 


Which, tried with any pure ar- 
ticle, never fails to produce 





The Most Delicious and Satisfactory Coffee. 


And will furnish the address of a dealer who will supply 
the famous Thurber Roasted Coffee No. 41 (mild 


and rich) or No. 34 (strong and pungent), nn 
lends, in pound packages, (not grotnd, 
IPE, with good Coffee, 
RN instires satisfaction ev- 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


A Far Bri Brighter and Handsomer Surface 


Is observed upon Silver, Silver and Nickel Plated 
Ware, Soda Fountains, &c., &c., polished with 
labor-saving 





The THURBER _REC- CO FE S E E 
ery time. Write us. 


LONDON. BORDEAUX. 





THE’ WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 





882, 

Potato Parer 
came safe to 
I have 


does all you 
claim for it, 
even to clean 
the eyes of 
the potatoes, 





than upon ware burnished with any gritty or acid sub- 
stance. 
t2@” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 





ELL 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan, 28, 1882. 


Yours, &c., IN oR. 
I have used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can run it. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
lar and pare them dirtand all, Yours, B. Tiropr, JR. 
WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26, 1882. From wife to cook, allare 
more than pleased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most use ful articles in the kite he *n. Lam sure 
that with potatoes at 75cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
in sixty days in potatoes saved, to say nothing of time 
saved, ours, &c., VALTER STICKNEY. 
CLINTON CORNERS, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1882. The Potato 
Parer received. Weare ple: ased with it. [tSaves time and 
she the potatoes much thinner than ¢ o be done by 
Bas and ours TOUSEY. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on ‘rece ipt of SL. 00. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers, 


AMES PYLE q 


EARLINE 


tHe BEST THING KNOWN For 
WASHING +> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PE LE, NEW YORK. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW? 


Pool’s Signal Service Barometer, 
OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 
WILL TELL You! 


It will detect and indicate correetly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what direction— 
invaluable to navigators. Farmers can plan their work according to its pre- 
dictions. Saves 50 times its cost in « single season. Has an accurate thermom- 
eter sttachet, va alone is worth the cote of the combination. This great 
WEATHER INDICATOR is endorsed z= the most eminent Physicians, Profes- 
sors he Selentitie men of the day to be the 
The Thermometer and Barometer are put ina BEST IN THE WORLD ! 
nicely finished walnut frame, with silver-plated trimmings, etc., making it a beautiful 
as well as useful ornament. We will send you a sample one, delivered free to your 

lace, in good order, on receipt of $1,0r six for $4. Agents are making from 

to $20 daily selliug them. A tria/ will convince you. Order at once. It sells 
at sigHt { Just ~~ thing to sell to farmers, merchants, etc. Invaluable to every- 
y. U.S. Postage Stamps taken if in good order, but money preferred. Agents 
wanted ead ns Bend for Circular and terms. Address all orders to 


OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, Oswego, Oswego Co., N.Y. 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world.) 
We refer to the Mayer, Postmaster, County Clerk, and First and Second Nationa 
Banks, or any business house in yey 
wre: our Post Office, County and tate plainly, and remit by money order, draft on 
, or registered letter, at our risk. 
Nene s will make a Beautiful and Very Useful Present. 
READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY he ae tl “ : 
in k well asone that costs fifty dollars ou can rely 
on ah SS anaeeed Carr. CHAS. B. ROGERS, Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco. 
Barometer received in good order, an and muse ny that Soe onal i; —— rm 
* ade and wonde ‘ " 
satisfaction in every respect. p 2g is neatl at | a & ie, ; a “Detroit, co 
'00l’s Barometer has al: 8 me many times. ts cost, in foretelling the weather. 
Itiss a wonderful curiosity, + works to perfection. F.J. ROBERTSON, M Milwaukee, Wis. 
WARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. None genuine weitnous our 
Tale Mark, and Signature of J. A. Pool, on hack ee as below 


SARL Vane 


i t Warranted Perfect and Reliable. Size 93% inches long, 334 wide. 
Irnot cat ot eye the tne return it at once and we will refund your 











Better and Cheaper than Soap.— 
For all house-cleaning purposes. It will clean 
Paint, Marble, Oil Cloths, Bath Tubs, Crockery, 
Kitchen Utensils, Windows, etc.. It will polish 
Tin, Brass, Copper and Steel Wares of all kinds 
better than emery or rotten stone. Ask for it. 
Take no other as a substitute for it. It is the Best 
ond a Cheapest Sovuntng ap 






HALE’S HONEY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COL DS, DiF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 4 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, p 
BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS an Tee 

t#~ Children derive great benefit from its 
socthins peoperiice when suffering with Croup 
and Wh joaping Cough. Sold by all ¢ ruggists. 

Cc RITTE INTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


























Student ;-~“Yes, sir; three!" 


money, Please state where you saw our adye rtisement, 






























































































For the Companion, 
STARS. 


Ye twinkling stars, that shine as bright 

As jewels on the brow of nigh 

With beauty rare and ri udianee given 

To you aloie—O stars of Heaven! 

Are ye the worlds where loved ones go 

Who love us mourning here below ? 

Are ye those mansions of the blest 

Where the pure in heart have found their rest? 

And is the splendor of your light, 

Which beams so softly through the night, 

A semblance of the glory given 

To all who share the joys of Heaven? 

When souls released from earthly ties 

Ascend triumphant to the skies, 

Do they dwell in some star of increasing ray, 

Which shall be as the sun in the perfect day? 
8. 





A. 8. 


~@>— 


For the Companion. 


THE TONGUE, 
From remote ages the tongue has been looked upon 
of the health. The doctor still 
examines the tongue while feeling the pulse. 
The fact is, the 
lso lines the stomach and the entire intestinal 





as indicating the state 


mucous membrane which covers the 


tongue a 





canal; its nerves, throughout its extent, have a common 
connection; and a net-work of nerves binds every part | 
Hence it is that 
a disturbing cause, which affects the secretions of the 


into sympathy with every other part. 


gustric, or the intestinal glands, affects also that of the | 
mouth and tongue. 
though much | 


In rheumatism, both acute and chronic, 


more so in the former, and also in many temporary de- 


rangements of the stomach and bowels, the tongue is 


covered with a thick, white moist fur. 
(the cuticle 
of the body) is unwontedly developed, 


becomes, 


‘The epithelium 


answering to the scarf-skin of the surfave 





accumulates, 
as it were, sodden, and is filled with micro- 
scopic vegetations that multiply to countless myriads 
The 
formation of 


in the moist, warm, decomposing mass. various 


secretions of the mouth contribute to the 


| 
| 


this thick white fur. 





and in cases 
the 
flabby, and on its edges indented by the 


In some forms of disturbed digestion, 


where the blood is poor and thin (anemic), tongue 
teeth. 
It sometimes appears swollen. | 
In scarlet fever the is at first furred, but the 
papilla project in bright red spots. In a few days the 
epithelium comes off, and the surface, uneven with the 
resembles somewhat that of 


is pale, 


tongue 


swollen papillae, a straw- | 
berry. | 
In typhoid fever the tongue becomes dry and brown, 


sometimes cracking and bleeding. As the fever dimin- 


ishes the tongue “cleans,” 
neath the old 


cus, fungus growths, fuod particles and bloody matter. 


new epithelium growing be- 

and detaching it with the adhering mu- | 
«o> 

MICHELET ON THE SPIDER. 

Jules Michelet, the 

ateur naturalist as well, 


great French historian, is an am- 


and author of a book on insects 


and creeping things. One of his exquisite monographs | 
of pity the spider—which the 
translator erroneously calls an “insect.” } 


breathes a strain for 


The worst thing about this poor insect is, that it is so 
thoroughly ugly. In it nature has sacrificed everything 
to the formation of the industrial machine necessary 
for satisfying its wants. Of acireular form, furnished 
with eight legs and eight vigilant eyes, it astonishes 
(and disgusts) us by the preéminence of an enormous 
abdomen. Ignoble trait! in which the inattentive and 
superficial observer will see nothing but a type of glut- | 
tony. 

Alas! itis quite the contrary. This abdomen is its 
workshop, its magazine, the pocket in which the rope- 
maker keeps his stock; but as he fills this poe ket with | | 
nothing but his own substance, he can only incre 
at his own expense by means of a rigid sobriety. 
type of the artisan! “If I fast to-day,”’ he says, “I 
shall, perhaps, get something to eat to-morrow; but if 
my manufacture be stopped, everything is lost, and my 
stomach will have to fast forever.” 

In character the apider is watchful and cunning; in| 
disposition timid, uneasy and nervous, being endowed | 
with a more sensitive nature than is possessed by any | 
other insect. 

These characteristics are the natural result of its mis- | 
erable condition, which is a state of constant, passive, 
weary waiting. ‘l'o be forever watching the ceascless, 
joyous, careless dances of the fly, which pays no atten- 
tion to the greedy desires of its enemy, or the enutte | 
whispers of “Come here, little one; tome this way,” is 
to be in astate of constant torment, to be continually 
undergoing a succession of hopes and mortitication. 
The fatal question, “Shall I get any dinner?” is con- 
tinually pre senting itself to the dweiler in the web, fol- 
lowed by the still more sinister reflection, “If I have | 
no dinner to-day, then no more thread, and still less 
hope of dining to-morrow. 

lhe male spider often makes a meal of his progeny, 
while the female loves them so tenderly that if she can- 
not save them in circumstances of peril, sne prefers to | 
perish with them lhe love which she bears to her 
little ones she does not extend to her mate. Sometimes, | 
after having attempted in vain to prevent him from de- 

vouring their offspring, 
present itself to her mind that the cannibal is himself | 

good for food, on which she instantly falls upon him 
and eats him up. 
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+o 
HARRY LAMOREUX. 

Since the first case of child-rescue by a heroic en- 
gineer was embalmed in poetry and public praise, repe- 
titions of the brave example have become somewhat 
The fact that it has been done before never 
lessens the merit of a good deed; and the likelihood 
of for such deeds may strengthen rather than 
deprave the ambition that seeks them and the hu- 
mane in.pulse that prompts them. An August number 
of the New York Herald thus mentions an engineer of 
the Manhattan Beach Railway, Harry Lamoreux, i 
placed himself on the roll of honor last summer: 

Harry drives the locomotive Peter Stuyvesant.” 
Unlike the old wouden-legged Governor of the embryo | 
metropolis, it travels at a high rate of speed. Last Sun- 
day the Peter Stuyvesant, attached to a train of nine 
cavs, left Greenpoint at half-past six, P. M. Harry 
Lamoreux was at the lever. 

It was an express train and a minute or two behind | 
time. 
Kalb Avenue station in East Brooklyn, the engineer 
saw what he ns qe 2d to be be dog playing between the 
raile of the south-bound track. He whistled and rang 
the bell, but the supposed animal did not move. 







frequent. 
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| ist, whose technique and musical ability exist mainly 


| youth that the 
| Well, I suppose the young man considered it an honor 


| see the inside of the thing. 


| late 


‘There, ma, didn’t I allastell yer Jed was a smart one? NTE 1000 different 
| he’ 8 hit it ’zactly.”"—Boston Journal. OLD Col NS (AN 1.00 to $500.00. Premium 
oneach. Illustrated Guide sent Free. Indian Relics, 


| and threepence. 
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the idea appears suddenly to | 


Nearing the bridge in a deep cut at the old De | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


hedule time. “My God 
it’s © child!” he exclaimed, as. the locomotive tow | STAMMERERS scvocstinescssrereny ree 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE S&ipsetos 





towards it. He shut off steam, put on the vacuum 

brakes and the reverse gear, climbed out of the cab- 

window along the running-board, over the steam-chest | NEW JERSEY. 
and down tothe pilot. "When the locomotive, was un- | Neu seRes, Rullegrpe of teachers. Instruction thorough. 
der half-headway he reached down, grabbed up the | p. 7 s a very healthy. 
ebild, and with f safely folded to his breast 4 ung | | Begins Sept. ‘13th, Address H. K, TRASK Principal. 
himse ‘If out into the track at the right of his engine. 
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Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making, | en - 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory, 

Kelsey & Co., Meridian, Conn, 










A man and a woman were standing on the top of the 
embankment, which was about thirty feet high. He 
clambered up, deposited his precious burden in the 
arms of the man, slid down to the track, took command 
of his engine and got under way for the beach. 

Not a passenger knew the cause of the stoppage. 





Tur rkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlay 
Permanent busine ss for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E ES. 
FROsT & Co.,22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Silk fringed, exquisit 








email fine, 25c.; 5 su- 
perb, 2c.; 15 ext ra, $1. 
ni -s = ae. and $1 each. "100 
Scrap Pictures, 25c. * 3 100 large Decalcoma- 
nie, 25 cts.; 300 small, 2 cts.: H Ds 5x7 © hromos,25c. Cata, 
Sree. .W ALLACE PHELPs & Co., 124 Dearborn a 





LISZT’S GENEROUS PATIENCE, 

Nothing more honors or better recommends a great 
artist than kindness to beginners in his own path of 
fame. What is said of the manner of Scott to young 
authors and of Choate to young lawyers is equally 
true of the king of pianists towards young musicians. 
An acquaintance writing of him from Saxony in an 
American magazine says: 














\ PATTERNS in Colors on Burlap. Latest 

improvements. New designs for filling at 

home with rags or yarn. Sample 3 by 1 yd., 
hook. directions, &c., ent postpaid on receipt of Se. “at- 
alogue free. Canvassers willapply for wholesale pri ices. 
A. GI BBS, Manufacturer, 88 State Street, Chicago, Ll. 


PEOPLE HEAR by the use of 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 
Cireulars and a ae sent free. 
JOHN GARMORE, 
Glenn Building. Cincinnati, O. 


SEND 3 cts., 50 cts., or $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of our 
ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 
No strain on buttons or shoulders. 
3 cts. for wee 

TURNER BROS., Inventors. 
736 W nv wh St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS ‘Wanted 


From four to six o’clock on three days of the weck 
he gives gratuitous lessons to young artists. When 
some wealthy person gives a large sum of money to a 
good cause generally much ado is made of it, though it 
caused him no effort nor perceptible loss; but what | 
can we say when a man—the greatest of all ages in his 
art—gives of his precious time the amount of one day’s 
labor each week for the benefit of young pianists? 
The word generosity does not cover such a deed. 

But Liszt is gencrous in money matters, too. Re- 
cently the kindergarten here celebrated the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Froebel’s birthday (Froebel was 
the originator of the kindergarten system). Liszt, who 
was present, was mnch pleased and the next day sent a 
very complimentary letter to the teacher, who has been 
a faithful worker here for over thirty years, expressing 
his appreciation of the rhythmic precision as shown by 
he little oues in their exercises, and inclosing a bank- 




















for handsome illustrated stand- 


note for one hundred marks. ard 

Among his students there are some fine young ar- variety. low in pris rans, Books and Bibles 
i ‘i rg » . roy , ‘ Ss arie +, 10 n price; sellin fast; neede every- 
tists. Now and then some presumptuous young pian- where; liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & 


CO., 66 North F ‘our th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


in his own imagination, calls on the 
intent of becoming his pupil. I happened to be pres- 
ent at such a time. The kind-hearted master made | 
many corrections and even played several pages of the 
piece to the would-be virtuoso, but at last, when he 
could endure it no longer, he informed the aspiring 
air outside would be better for him, 


master with the 


Scrap, Pictures, 10c.; 





100 Transfer Pictures 

> Xmas Cards, Toe. *Xmas Morn, lec.; 

Bi thday Cards, 10c.; 2 Perforated Mottos. 

foes 5 Chromos, Sey We. 3 Oil Chromos, 9x12, 

10c.: 3 Engravings, 9x12, 4 Panel Pictures, 10c.; all 
for 50c., post- paid. J. Ww. “Puizanui. Baltimore, Ma. 
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even to be “kicked out” by Liszt. No preparation and only a com- 








ee mon pen needed. Superior for 
3 decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
“JED HIT IT.” Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere, 


” Ag OE Oe aN 


The old explanations of “science” were some of them 
quite as amusing as the rustic’s attainments of natural 
knowledge. But they were wondered at and reverenced 
as the last triumph of human wisdom. ‘The instinct of 
admiration for superior powers is an amiable part of 
ignorance. 


People rejoice with Peck’s New Patent 

Ear Drums, picasant to wear and not seen 

in 9 i — ve ry ‘day my hearing improves with 

them,” says Mr Ackers, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
jars 


who was deaf 42 Pr K Peck. astonishing testimo- 
VOREIGN ‘STAMPS.—50 varieties, 10c; 35 Spain, 





niais sent free, 1K, 853 Broadway, N. 














2%e.; 15 unused, from Hayti, Azores, Porto Rico, 
The following instance occurred in a town not one | Spain, Egypt, Hamburg, San Marino, ‘Belgium and 
hundred miles from Boston. Scene—The kitchen in } others, 25¢.; 15 weed, from Ceylon, Sequade, Tens Kong, 
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THE+NEW: TOY. 


With New Parlor Cames. 


Littl Corporal GY PISTOL. 


ery Boy and gin ~e nts one. If Booksellers don't 
Eve Ae mail a gilv @ tome, and get one post paid, 
ALFR 


RED L. SEW ELL, 1 niomarece te ill. 





an old-fashioned farm-house. Mr. Blank has just re- | 
turned from a visit to the ‘“‘Hub,” and for the first time ee 
in his life possesses a watch, which he “bought in Bos- | 
town, and the man sed it was a stunner for time-keep- 
ing.” 

Turning to his son, he says, 





“Come here, Jed, and 
There, that thing,” point- 
ing to the regulator, “the man sed, made it go jest as yer 
wanted it ter, but what do yer s’, o8e that F and 8 
means on that piece that’s marked off?” 

“Let's ace, dad,” says Jed. “I know; it’s ter regu- 
the thing, and tells yer when ter do it. Fis for 
forenoon and 8 is for ’sarftnoon.” 

Mr. Blank gazes at his son with admiration, and says, 








Babies of Maumee, 
Potatues they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 
n Maumee; 
The babies kicked and bawled, 
And mothers whipped them all 
In Maumee; 


Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now o bawl 
In Maumee. 
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And anlage = na ty iL a vices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, etc. 
pa A profitable business for a man with small capital, 
Lanterns for home amusement. 116-page catalogue of” x: 
McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N 
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Prevent Accidents 
Sromslipping. The hand- 

somest and safest car- 

step made. Forged from 

best iron and formed with 

@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
——_ wy latent ating of richly 
r. Durability war- 

poms “Gea. 
RuBBER STEP MANUFACTURING Co,, Mass. 












We own and control over $200,000 worth of Adver. 
tising Space in the best Newspapers in the Urited States. 


Edwin Alden & Bro.’s 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Estimates and Special Lists sent free on application, 
Our American Newspaper Catalogue, 725 pages, 
bound in cloth, sent pre-paid for $1.50. Address 5th and 
Vine Streets, Cincinnati, or 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE WESTERN 


ARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lawrence, Kan., offers to investors 4 
best securities in the market. FIRS 
Mortgage LOANS upon earescs 
Jarms nterest and principal paid on day 
of maturity in New Yor unds promptly 
placed. Large exper ience. No losses. Send 
‘or circular, references and sample forms. 
*, M. PERKINS, Pres.; J.T. WARNE, Vice 
Pres.; ; L._H. Perkins, Sec.; CHas. W. 
GILLETT, Treas.; N. F. HART, Auditor. 








— +o - Notes Boughtand Sold. Genuine ROMAN COINS, over 1600 years 


old. Fine Specimens Bronze ; small, 40 cts. ; yom % msn to$l.25. 


At a Highland hotel the unique bill was presented to | Fine Romans Nonederte So 50. 5.6 Becun te, 4 oP wseign sins, 
a gentleman who had made a few hours’ sojourn at the | 25¢ts._ 4 Confederate ry over ets. elon! 
establishment: “For eating yourself and horse, four | Paes. ata = = eee => saad = 





3 ‘Rewest gets prices e ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevolvers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


GUNS= Catalogue, 1882-83, 


P, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, Q 


SHEE MUSIC, same as sold by music dealers at 
from 30 to 75 cents a copy, I offer for only 
cents. See Companion of February 9 and March 23, or 
send addr for a full catalogue free, or with sample 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
PLEASANT TO THE TASTE. 
Dr. A. L. HALL, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: “Have 
prescribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and 
urinary troubles.” (Adv, 
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breakfast try THURBER’s 
Healthy and strengthening. [Adv. 


For a delicious 
SHREDDED OATS, 


oceania 
No female should attempt the toil and drudgery of 











washday, when it can be obviated by the use of James | COPY Securely pacl ked on roller for 10 cents in stamps. 
; y Stree 
Pyle’s unrivalled Pearline. [Ade. i F. M. TRIFET, 25 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
- Books that formerly 





REVOLUTIO * sold from five to ten 


dollars, we selltor one. Sheet Music worth from 

25 cts. to $1.00 we sell for 5 cts. Catalogues free. 
THE STANDARD BOOK CO., 

F IRST N A TIONAL Ba ANK BUIL DING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RITE E. LOVEJOY, 88 State St., Chicago, for 

free catalogue, Chicago views and ce Jebr ities. 

> Popular Songs (words only) for 

200 * H. J. WEHMAN, 

STAM PS 125 varieties, 2c. ; 500 mixed Foreign, 18e, 
EDWAKDs, PEEKE & Co., Chicago, U1. 


RESIDENTS. | 
President, 12 cts, 





15 cents. 
50 Chatham St., New York. 











ASTIC TRUSS 

Hate PanPiiering hae aticoth- 

ers, is cup shape, ‘with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the Ballin theeup press- 
es back the Intestines, Just 
as a person would wit 
Finger. With light aon 
the Hernia is heid securely day and night, and a radical 
eure certain. It iseasv. durableand cheap. Sent by mail. 


Circulars tree. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill, 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the ae A trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
| contains ene Focnesiiials of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, It is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 


Set of 21, a Card Portrait of each 
D. A. K. ANDRUS, Rockford, Il. 


| Feces 3 Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheets 
on Com, 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co., Medford, Mass, | 


ATDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MU sic 
all for 12cts.; 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts. 
L. H ATHAW AY , 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Agents Wanted. Cc: 4 Ss: 5O ‘. M.SPENCER 
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Sells rapidly. 112 Wasl’n St 
Particulars free Boston, Mass, 


SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 


. 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 10¢ 


20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
H. E. Slayton. Montpelier, Vt. 


25e. Name this pape r. 
De signs, Wood and Tools of all kinds, 


JIG SAWS, } Illustrsted list free to any address. 

D. GOODNOW. 1 Ww yashington St., Boston, Mass. 
YOUNG ME If} you want to Tear n Tele graphy ina a 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 


ation, address VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wis. 
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D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


and Fluid IVER BLOSSOMS 
he Blossoms. The Best 
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SHORTHAN Writing thoroughly taugnt 

by mail or personally. Sit- 
uations procure “d all ee when competent. Send for 
circular, W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY. 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news stands. 
6 cents. STEARNS & cO.. Publishers, New York. 


BOYS, WAKE UP! $5 Watch given for Clubé 


name Stamps. Sample free. 
E, TAYLOR & 20. Rubber Stamp Works, Cc leveland, 0. 


| a postal ane to CLARKE BRos.. Bible 
House, New York, the New Publishers 

of Fine, Cheap Subscription Books, for their “Private 

Circular to Agents.” It w ill puzzle and ASTONISH you. 


FREES. 


Rheumatism 
tipation, Piles an 
diseases. Send forCircular. 


many other 

















SAVE YOUR MONEY. 











—Send your a address, with two 3-cent i 
caus, wwones RaxRELL, i9s|Cheapest in the World 
est 2th St.. New York, and receive 
an elegant set of imported cards, togeth- ’ 
er with our new illustrated book and card price list. HITCHCOCK S FAMOUS COLLECTION. 
CA R p Jr., Sookie oy _ a pew = ele- 
gant ro ards an atalogue 
of Latest Designs forFall & Winter. ae as ed Soaks tee <a & _ ch book 250 
Liberal discount to trade. Mailed on receipt of price. 
CARD COLLECTORS cond 12 conte in Address , wae 
ostage stamps and receive by return mail 25 , 
| peantiful ‘rench chromo ca assorted. W HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 


Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, New York. 
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M, Donaldson & Co., 118 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
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CROWN MAKE 
COLLARS&Cl! 


souvp sx 
LEADING DEALER 
Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents !! 
FARMERS, ™ Mechanics, Mill Owners, 


Rantacharare Builders, Miners, 
Merchants, etc., will find in MOORE’S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 
AND COMPLETE MECHANIC, a work containing 1016 pages, 
Engravings, 461 Tables, and over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, 
Calculations, Processes, Secrets, Rules, etc., of rare utility 
in 200 Trades. A $5 book free by, mail for’ $2.50, worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer. or Business Man. 
Agents anted. Sure sale everywhere for all time. One 
agent reports $137.50 earned i ae Another has yaid 
= two farms. For Ill. AAD amphiet, Terms, and 
2 pese Catalogue of ney se Standard Bocks, address 
Nati NAL BOOK CO,, 73 Beekman street, New York. 

















508 suffering with Catarrh 
as eonchitis 1 who earnest! 
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of Permanent and Pos- 








The Latest Sunday M Sesating Sesanene 


Rev. C. H. , SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. . TALMAGE, 


Revised by them; a Portrait and af pre a of some Eminent 

Person; notes on the Sunday Sch : an Exposition 

of U Unfulfilled Prophecy; Anecdotes, “ ‘8 vp hrilling Senal 

‘HE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
AND SIGNS oF OUR TIMES. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample Copies free. Agents eon od. 
Address, THE MANA ER, 6% Bible House, New York. 

Also, ean be procured from all Newsdealers. 
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100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards 
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